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THE pages of history are full of surprises. They fully justify the old 
proverb, that “ Truth is stranger than fiction.” Nothing is more ro- 
mantic than the romance of reality. The facts related in the following 
narrative may, perhaps, furnish another illustration of the truth of 
these suggestions. They would doubtless have been published several 
years ago but for the efforts of the War Department in Washington 
City to suppress them, and to keep the official papers locked up in its 
archives which contain a history of the arrest, trial, and execution, as 
spies, of Colonel William Orton Williams and Lieutenant Walter G. 
Peter, of the Confederate army, in the month of June, 1863. This 
action in regard to these records has been taken, as I am informed, out 
of deference to the wishes and feelings of relatives and friends, many 
of whom remained loyal to their country and government during the 
Rebellion, and some of them, indeed, held prominent positions in the 
army and navy of the United States. Seventeen years have elapsed, 
however, since these unhappy events took place, and, as time assuages 
our griefs and reconciles us to the decrees of fate or of providence, and 
as some of the parties most deeply interested are no longer living, I 
have deemed it proper to avail myself of the facts and papers in my 
possession on the subject by giving them to my readers for their infor- 
mation. It is due to the public at the same time that these facts 
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should be made known, in order that the responsibility for the sad 
catastrophe and the unfortunate fate of these men should be placed 
where it properly belongs. 

The story of Major André is familiar to the readers of English 
history in every part of the world. For one hundred years his un- 
timely end has been read and discussed, often with throbbing hearts 
and eyes brimming with tears, and yet the interest felt in the fate of 
that gallant officer is, apparently, as great now as on the Ist day of 
October, 1780, when he was led to execution by command of General 
George Washington himself. Military authorities on both sides of the 
Atlantic have almost universally conceded the propriety of the action 
taken by Washington in that matter; but there have been many of his 
admirers, then and since, whose reverence for that illustrious patriot 
would have been greater if he had mitigated, in some legitimate way, 
the severity of that painful sentence. Few, indeed, of his contempo- 
raries, who at that time debated so warmly the merits or the demerits of 
that course, could have dreamed that eighty-three years afterwards—or, 
to be more precise, on the 9th day of June, 1863—a lineal descendant of 
Mrs. George Washington should have perished in the same ignominious 
way, under circumstances which present, to say the least, a series of 
remarkable coincidences; yet such is the fact, and Colonel William 
Orton Williams was the chief conspirator, actor, and victim in the 
awful tragedy, taking with him in the crime and its punishment a 
cousin, named Walter G. Peter, also of Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia. 

Colonel Williams was the son of Captain William G. Williams, 
who was for twenty-two years a well-known officer of the Topograph- 
ical Engineers of the United States army, and who was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Monterey, during the Mexican war, on the 
21st day of September, 1846. Captain Williams was born in the city 
of Philadelphia, of English parents, by whom he was taken to England, 
and for a time sent to school at Exeter; but having a strong desire to 
return to America, his father brought him back and placed him in an 
educational institution in Kentucky. Here the youth developed such 
strong military aspirations that an appointment to a cadetship at West 
Point was secured for him in the year 1818. After pursuing his 
studies at the Military Academy for two years, he obtained a leave of 
absence, and, going to France, he entered the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, where he remained two years, when he returned to West Point, 
and in two years more completed his course at that institution and was 
graduated with high honor. He was a man of remarkable proficiency 
in many branches of learning, was a poet and painter of no incon- 
siderable merit, and in other respects was greatly accomplished. He was, 
at the same time, devoted to his profession, and was a most efficient and 
capable officer, but he was extremely haughty and overbearing in his 
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manner, and was, consequently, unpopular with his brother-officers and 
fellow-soldiers. His distinguished gallantry and bravery, however, at 
the battle of Monterey were considered sufficient to hide a multitude of 
sins, and his death was greatly lamented. As an engineer officer he 
had served in the Cherokee country ; at Charleston, South Carolina ; on 
the Niagara frontier, and in other localities within the limits of the 
United States. Many years before his death he had married Miss 
Columbia Peter, a daughter of Thomas Peter, who was, in the early 
part of the present century, a prominent citizen of Georgetown, a large 
property-owner in the District of Columbia, and one of the intimate 
personal friends of George Washington. Thomas Peter had married 
Martha Parke Custis, who was a grandchild of Mrs. George Washing- 
ton, and long resided in Georgetown, where, in the year 1804, he built 
the old mansion now occupied by Mrs. Kennon, the widow of Commo- 
dore Beverly Kennon, an officer of the United States navy, who, among 
others, was killed on board the “ Princeton” by the explosion of a gun, 
in the year 1844. Mrs. Kennon is also a daughter of Thomas Peter 
and a sister of Mrs. Captain Williams. 

One of the fruits of the marriage of Captain Williams and Miss 
Peter was a son, born on the 7th day of July, 1839, named William 
Orton Williams, who became the leading actor in the deplorable train 
of events about to be related. Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Kennon were 
also the sisters of G. W. P. Custis, the former owner of the Arlington 
estate and the father of Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 

It will thus be seen that W. O. Williams was the direct and lineal 
descendant of Mrs. George Washington. General Washington him- 
self left no children. With Williams was associated a cousin, Walter 
Gibson Peter,—a grandson of Major George Peter, the brother of 
Thomas Peter,—who was born on the 18th of October, 1842, and who, 
when they were boys together, had formed for Williams a most devoted 
and romantic attachment. In personal graces and accomplishments 
William Orton Williams bore great resemblance to his father, Captain 
Williams, and was possessed of a genius very much like that of Major 
André. He was of a poetic temperament, had considerable skill as a 
painter, but was thoroughly devoted to the military profession. While 
pursuing his academic studies at Alexandria, Virginia, his greatest 
pleasure was found in assembling the boys of the school, organizing 
them into companies, and in drilling them in the tactics of the day. 
He wished very much to go to West Point, but an elder brother, who 
subsequently became Major Lawrence A. Williams, of the United States 
regular army, was already there, and he failed to secure the coveted 
appointment as a cadet. 

After completing his studies, he was employed for a time in the ser- 
vice of the Coast Survey, but his great ambition was to become a sol- 
dier ; and through the assistance of friends he obtained a commission 
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as a lieutenant in the Second Cavalry Regiment of the United States 
army. Shortly after he was appointed an aide on the staff of General 
Winfield Scott, then commander-in-chief of the army, with headquar- 
ters at Washington City. This was in the early part of the year 1861, 
and the ominous threatenings in the Southern horizon already indi- 
cated the outbreak which culminated in the war of the Rebellion. Col- 
onel Robert E. Lee was General Scott’s chief of staff, and was also on 
duty at the War Department, in Washington. As in the case of Major 
André, so in that of Lieutenant Williams, a love-affair was, indirectly 
at least, the cause of the course of events which ended so disastrously 
for both, and which led both to an infamous and shameful death on the 
scaffold. Lieutenant Williams was passionately devoted to Eleanor 
Agnes, the daughter of Colonel Robert E. Lee, who was then residing 
at Arlington. While on duty in Washington he made frequent visits 
to the young lady, both before and after Colonel Lee resigned his com- 
mission as an officer of the United States army. These visits came to 
the knowledge of General Scott and Assistant Adjutant-General Town- 
send, who were naturally apprehensive that, in those critical times, es- 
pecially in the months of April and May, 1861, Lieutenant Williams 
might carry across the Potomac information of a valuable character to 
the conspirators in Virginia. They ordered him, therefore, to discon- 
tinue those visits. He promised to do so, but the temptation was too 
great, and he continued to make clandestine visits to Arlington. This 
fact again coming to the knowledge of the officers above mentioned, 
they ordered his arrest in the early part of the month of May, 1861, 
and sent him to Governor’s Island, near the city of New York, where 
he was kept in confinement for several weeks, until any information he 
might have had in regard to army movements would have been useless 
to the Confederate authorities, when he was released. Shortly after, on 
the 10th day of June, he resigned his commission in the United States 
army, and abandoning a brother, Major Lawrence A. Williams, and 
numerous relatives and friends in the loyal States, as well as his country 
.and his government, he followed the pernicious example of Colonel Lee, 
and went South to support the fatal cause of slavery, State sovereignty, 
and secession. How much his conduct was influenced by devotion to 
hose destructive ideas, or by his attachment to Colonel Lee’s daughter, 
it is, of course, difficult to determine. Taking with him letters from 
many distinguished persons whose sympathies were with relatives and 
friends in the Southern army, he was gladly received by the Confederates, 
who were charmed with his handsome appearance, his military bearing, 
his varied accomplishments, and the enthusiasm with which he enlisted 
in their cause. He was immediately commissioned as a colonel of ar- 
‘tillery and assigned to duty with Bishop-General Polk, then com- 
manding in Western Kentucky, with headquarters at Columbus. Here 
the ardent and impulsive temperament of Colonel Williams, combined 
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with a haughty and overbearing manner, which was intensified by the 
strictest ideas of discipline, new and distasteful to the volunteer soldiery 
of the West, involved him in a difficulty with a private, which resulted 
in the death of the soldier. This affair made Colonel Williams un- 
popular in General Polk’s command; and although he behaved with 
great courage and gallantry at the battle of Shiloh some months after- 
wards, he was transferred to the staff of General Bragg, then in command 
of the Confederate forces in Tennessee, where he remained until the 1st 
day of June, 1863. As in the darkest hour of the Revolution treason 
was invoked to bring about results which could not be secured by open 
and honorable warfare, so during the Rebellion, when the cause of 
the national government was passing through its period of deepest 
gloom, the same cowardly agencies were called into existence by the 
Confederates to accomplish their destructive purposes. Had the dark 
and treacherous designs of Benedict Arnold been successful, the result 
must have been the separation of the Northern from the Southern colo- 
nies, and the final conquest of all by the British Crown. Had Williams 
and Peter succeeded in their attempt, in all probability the army of 
General Rosecrans would have been destroyed, the East might have 
been separated from the West, and secession made an accomplished fact. 
But fate determined otherwise, and André perished at that critical 
period of the Revolution as Williams and Peter did at a corresponding 
period of the Rebellion. 

The campaign during which were fought the battles of Fort Don- 
elson, Shiloh, and Corinth, with many minor engagements, had ended, 
in the summer of 1862, by the retreat of General Buell’s army of 
United States troops across the States of Tennessee and Kentucky to 
the Ohio River. The friends of the Southern Confederacy were greatly 
elated and those of the Union were equally depressed. General Rose- 
crans assumed command of the Army of the Cumberland, recruited 
its depleted ranks, and marched south to Nashville, Tennessee, in the 
latter part of the same year. The flower of the Southern army, under 
General Bragg, was assembled at Murfreesboro’, about thirty miles 
southeast of Nashville. Both sides had made extraordinary efforts for 
a conflict, which was expected to be decisive in its character. General 
Rosecrans advanced and delivered battle on the last day of December, 
1862. At the close of that day the advantages were most decidedly 
with the Confederate troops. Massing his forces upon the right wing 
of the Union army, which was at the time weakened by too great an 
extension, General Bragg fell upon it, crushing it completely, and 
driving it back with terrible loss upon the rear of the centre and left. 
General Rosecrans nevertheless held his ground, although almost en- 
tirely surrounded by the enemy, who was then greatly superior in the 
number and efficiency of his cavalry. On the 2d day of January, 
1863, when the conflict was renewed, General Bragg was driven back 
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with great slaughter, and, at the close of the engagement, retired in a 
southerly direction to repair his losses and recruit his shattered com- 
mand. Notwithstanding the immense efforts put forth by both parties, 
the battle of Murfreesboro’, or Stone River, as it is sometimes called, 
was indecisive. The National troops retained possession of the field, 
but it was by a precarious tenure. Their line of communication with 
the rear, every mile of which required protection, was more than two 
hundred miles in length. About ten thousand men on each side were 
killed, wounded, captured, or otherwise placed hors de combat. The 
Confederate army had sullenly retired some thirty miles south, and 
the whole of the surrounding country was vexed with the incursions 
of his cavalry. General Rosecrans fixed his headquarters at Mur- 
freesboro’, and began preparations for a farther advance upon his oppo- 
nent. Directly south of Nashville, twenty miles distant, on the line of 
the Nashville and Decatur Railroad, and on the turnpike also leading 
south from the former city, lay the town of Franklin. At this point 
rested the right wing of the Union army. About twelve miles east 
was the village of Triune, something less than half of the distance to 
Murfreesboro’, which is also directly east of Franklin. A division of 
the Union army, under the command of General Gordon Granger, was 
stationed at Triune. It will thus be seen that the forces under the di- 
rection of General Rosecrans were disposed in the form of a triangle, 
of which Nashville was the apex, while Franklin and Murfreesboro’ 
occupied the other angles. Franklin is a dull and sleepy, but pleasant 
town of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, surrounded by a rich and 
fertile country, and containing a number of wealthy families, nearly 
all of whom were the friends and advocates of secession. It is located 
on the left bank of the Harpeth River, a stream flowing in a north- 
westerly direction and discharging its waters into the Cumberland. On 
the right bank, opposite the town, and on a rocky bluff which rises to 
the height of one hundred and seventy-five or two hundred feet from 
the bed of the river, was a fortification of considerable strength, in- 
closing some three or four acres of ground, and commanding not only 
the town of Franklin, but the railroad and turnpike bridges and the 
surrounding country in every direction. This post was called’ Fort 
Granger, and, at the time the occurrence took place about to be de- 
tailed, was in charge of Colonel John P. Baird, of the Eighty-fifth 
Indiana Volunteers, with portions of other regiments, including also a 
force of cavalry and artillery. The Sixth Kentucky Cavalry was en- 
camped in a grove near the turnpike, some four hundred yards from 
the fort. This regiment was commanded by Colonel Louis D. Wat- 
kins, who had been, before the breaking out of the Rebellion, a lieu- 
tenant in the Fifth United States Cavalry of the regular army. From 
what has been already said, the importance of this place can be readily 
estimated. If it could be captured and a large rebel force interposed 
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between Nashville and Murfreesboro’, the destruction of the army 
under the command of General Rosecrans was inevitable. On the 
road leading south from Franklin, directly in front of Fort Granger, 
at the towns of Spring Hill and Columbia, from ten to twenty miles 
distant, was stationed a large force of cavalry and artillery commanded 
by General Van Dorn, an old army officer and one of the most bril- 
liant of the Confederate leaders. This force included the commands 
of Generals Forrest, Wheeler, and other noted officers. In a north- 
easterly direction General John Morgan was collecting a large force in 
the vicinity of Lebanon, and the evident intention of the Confederates 
was to fall upon the rear of General Rosecrans’s force at Murfreesboro’, 
cut off his communications with Nashville, and thus capture or destroy 
in detail the whole Union army. The first and most important step in 
this programme was the capture of Fort Granger. Such was the situ- 
ation, in a military point of view, when Colonel Williams conceived 
the daring and treacherous enterprise which he shortly afterwards un- 
dertook. Full of a desire to distinguish himself in some bold and 
dashing movement, knowing from his experience in Washington how 
business was conducted and orders issued at the War Department, hav- 
ing probably in his possession the uniform he wore while an officer of 
the United States regular army, he undertook to render a brilliant 
service to the cause of secession by entering the lines of the Union 
troops and obtaining such information as might lead to a magnificent 
success for the Confederates. As Fort Granger was so desirable an ac- 
quisition, he induced his cousin, Lieutenant Peter, then serving on the 
staff of General Wheeler, to join him in his scheme of treachery. 
Having completed their preparations in pursuance of their dark and 
desperate undertaking, Colonel Williams and Lieutenant Peter, dis- 
guised in Federal uniforms, and mounted on fine horses, with forged 
orders, letters, and passes in their pockets, approached the entrance to 
Fort Granger and demanded admission at a late hour in the afternoon 
of June 8, 1863. Their coming occasioned some surprise, +3 skirmish- 
ing had been going on constantly for several days in almost every di- 
rection, and the fort was practically invested by the enemy. However, 
as they wore Federal uniforms, and presented orders in regular form 
from the Secretary of War, and from the headquarters of the Army of 
the Cumberland at Murfreesboro’, they were admitted, and upon their 
entrance they presented the following papers, all of which were for- 
geries. They read as follows: 


‘War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
“WasuHineTon, D. C., May 25, 1863. 


“ Extract Special Orders, No. 140. 
* * * . + ¥ * - 
“TV. Colonel Lawrence W. Auton, Cavalry, United States Army, 
and Acting Special Inspector-General, is hereby relieved from duty 
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along the line of the Potomac. He will immediately proceed to the 
West and minutely inspect the ‘Department of the Ohio,’ and the 
‘Department of the Cumberland,’ in accordance with special inspec- 
tor’s instructions, Nos. 70, 82, and 140, furnished him from this office 
and that of the Paymaster-General. 

“'V. Major George Dunlop, Assistant Quartermaster, is hereby re- 
lieved from duty in this city. He will report immediately to Colonel 
Auton for duty. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War. 
“E. D. TowNsEnD, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 
“CoLONEL LAWRENCE W. Auton, 
“ United States Army, Special Inspector-General.” 


For some reason, which has never been satisfactorily explained, as 
far as I have been able to learn, Williams changed his name when he 
joined the Southern army. Usually his signature was L. Orton 
Williams, but sometimes William L. Auton or Orton. His correct 
name was William Orton Williams. The Orton was taken from the 
name of one of the branches of the Lee family in England, which was 
known as the Horton, and subsequently as the "Orton branch, whose 
arms are given in the genealogy of that family. It becomes easy, 
however, to descend from one miserable subterfuge of falsehood to an- 
other, and so these young men assumed names which did not belong to 
them for the purpose of carrying forward their base and treacherous 
designs. The following is the forged order under which Dunlop, alias 


Peter, acted : 
‘“War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


‘ WasHineTon, D. C., May 25, 1863. 
“ Extract Special Orders, No. 140. 
* * * * * * * * 

“VI. Major George Dunlop, Assistant Quartermaster, is hereby 
relieved from duty in this city. He will report immediately to Colonel 
Auton, Special Inspector-General, for duty. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War. 
“FE. D. TowNsEnD, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General. 
“Masor GEORGE DuNLOP, 
“ Assistant Quartermaster, on special duty.” 


They also presented the following forged letter from General James 
A. Garfield, Chief of Staff for the Department of the Cumberland : 


‘‘ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
‘“ MURFREESBORO’, TENN., May 30, 1863. 


“ COLONEL,—The major-general commanding desires me to say to 
you that he desires, if you can spare the time at present, that you 
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will inspect his outposts before drawing up your report for the War 
Department at Washington City. 
“ All commanding officers of outposts will aid you in this matter 
to the best of their ability. 
“The general desires me to give his respects to you. 
“T remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. A. GARFIELD, 
“Volunteer Chief of Staff, and Acting Adjutant-General. 


“ CoLoNEL L. W. Auton, 
“ Cavalry, Special Inspector-General.” 


These documents were inclosed in an unofficial envelope, upon 
which was written the address: “Colonel L. W. Auton, Cavalry, 
Inspector-General United States Army,” and across its face the fol- 
lowing forged pass : 


‘“ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
‘¢‘ MURFREESBORO’, May 30, 1863. 


“ All guards and outposts will immediately pass, without delay, 
Colonel Auton and his Assistant, Major Dunlop. 
“ By command of Major-General Rosecrans. 
“J. A. GARFIELD, 
“ Volunteer Chief of Staff, and Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


There were two unusual features about these documents, which 
would have been noticed by an experienced officer. One was that 
printed forms were used for such orders, whilst the above were entirely 
in manuscript. Another was the fact that General Garfield was not an 
assistant adjutant-general. But, as Colonel Baird was not thoroughly 
conversant with military formalities, these discrepancies were over- 
looked, their statements were accepted as true, and they were permitted 
to go through the fort and give it a thorough inspection. In the mean 
time they represented to Colonel Baird that they had been surprised by 
a party of rebels while taking dinner at a house near Eaglesville, a 
little village some miles distant in the direction of Murfreesboro’, that 
their orderlies, overcoats, and baggage had been captured, and that they 
themselves had barely escaped with their lives, which accounted for 
the fact that they had at the time strapped to their saddles citizen’s 
overcoats. They represented themselves as being destitute, for that 
reason, of many necessary articles as well as money, that they desired 
very much to go to Nashville that night, and requested of Colonel 
Baird a loan of fifty dollars, which he advanced to Williams at once, 
taking his note for that amount. After partaking of some refresh- 
ments, and apparently in the most cheerful manner, they mounted their 
horses and started in the direction of Nashville. Just as they were 
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passing out of the fort, Colonel Louis D. Watkins, of the Sixth Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, entered on horseback, followed only by an orderly. As 
he passed Williams he caught a glimpse of the side of his face, and a 
consciousness of recognition came over him, though he could not at 
once determine or locate the individual who had attracted his attention. 
Riding up to Colonel Baird, who was near at hand, he inquired who 
the men were he met as he came into the fort. Colonel Baird replied, 
“They are inspecting officers of the United States army, who have just 
been making us a visit.” Colonel Watkins remarked that “There 
must be some mistake about this. I think I recognize one of those 
men as an old army officer, now in the Confederate army.” After a 
moment’s consultation, for there was no time to be lost, Colonel Wat- 
kins, with his orderly, immediately started in pursuit, determined to 
overtake Williams and Peter, though the latter were riding rapidly 
towards Nashville. Giving his orderly instructions to unsling his car- 
bine as they rode along, and to fire on the men they were pursuing if 
they refused to return with them, they overtook the self-constituted in- 
specting officers about six hundred yards from the fort. Without be- 
traying any excitement, in a bland and pleasant tone of voice, Colonel 
Watkins rode up to them and politely requested them to return, as 
Colonel Baird desired to see them again before they went to Nashville, 
and suggested that perhaps an escort should be furnished them for their 
protection on the way. Just as André’s presence of mind forsook him 
at the supreme moment when he was brought face to face with a tre- 
mendous danger, so these men failed for an instant to comprehend the 
situation, and in that instant their doom was sealed. Williams, during 
the moment when their destiny hung in the balance, had some misgiv- 
ings, put his hand upon his pistol and almost determined to fire upon 
Watkins, put spurs to his horse, and probably he could have made his 
escape without much difficulty ; but lulled into security by the easy 
tone and manner of Colonel Watkins, seeing no others in pursuit but 
the two I have mentioned, and confident that his own adroitness and 
skill would find a way out of any trouble, he courteously consented to 
return. to the fort. This was all the more remarkable, as they were 
well armed and mounted, and their escape was almost certain if they 
made the attempt. But fate had decreed otherwise, and they returned 
to inevitable destruction. On their way back Colonel Watkins re- 
marked, “Gentlemen, I will not trouble you to ride back to the fort, 
but if you will halt at my quarters, which are near the turnpike, I will 
send for Colonel Baird, and he can come here to see you.” To this 
they consented, and, having dismounted, entered Colonel Watkins’s tent, 
where a guard, without their knowledge, instantly and quietly sur- 
rounded them. They soon became nervous and manifested impatience 
at the delay caused by the non-arrival of Colonel Baird. Presently 
one of them looking out at the door of the tent saw that they were 
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prisoners. “ What does this mean, Colonel Watkins?” they instantly 
asked. “It means,” replied Colonel Watkins, “that you are sus- 
pected, and for the time being you are prisoners. If you are what 
you represent yourselves to be, you will only be delayed a short time ; 
but we must be convinced of that fact before you are released.” They 
stormed and raved greatly, and threatened to denounce Colonels Wat- 
kins and Baird to the Secretary of War for the outrage they were per- 
petrating in delaying officers on special duty from Washington, but 
the cool demeanor of Colonel Watkins was proof against all such 
demonstrations. Whilst this conversation was in progress Colonel 
Baird entered. “Let me see your papers again, please,” said he to 
Colonel Williams. The papers, letters, and orders were glanced over 
and returned. Turning to Lieutenant Peter, he said, “Let me see 
your sword, please.” Realizing the peril of their situation, and be- 
coming greatly alarmed, they both protested against what they called 
an insult, but finding resistance useless they submitted ; the sword was 
drawn by Colonel Baird from its seabbard, and upon its blade the tell- 
tale words were etched, Lieutenant W. G. Peter, C.S.A. “ Let me 
look at your cap, please,” Colonel Baird said again. The cap was re- 
moved, the white flannel havelock lifted, and again the same characters 
appeared on the facing. The same articles worn by Colonel Wil- 
liams were examined, and similar revelations made. They were almost 
overcome with confusion for a moment, but quickly rallied, and pre- 
served their coolness ever after. “Gentlemen,” said Colonel Baird, 
“this is a very bold game you have been playing.” “Yes,” replied 
Colonel Williams, “and it came near being a perfect success.” From 
this moment their guilt was neither doubted on the one side nor 
denied on the other. In the mean time, while Colonel Watkins went 
in pursuit of the so-called inspecting officers, Colonel Baird sent the 
following dispatch to General Rosecrans : 


‘FRANKLIN, TENN., June 8, 1863. 
“To BrIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 
“Ts there any such Inspector-General as Lawrence W. Auton, 
Colonel United States Army, and Assistant, Major Dunlop? [If so, 


please describe their personal appearance, and answer immediately. 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


Shortly after the developments above related took place the follow- 
ing reply was received : 


‘“¢ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
* June 8, 10.15 p.m. 


“ CoLtoNEL J. P. Barrp, Franklin: 
“ There are no such men as Inspector-General Lawrence W. Auton, 
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Colonel United States Army, and Assistant Major Dunlop in this army, 
nor in any army, so far as we know. Why do you ask ? 
“J. A. GARFIELD, Brigadier-General, and Chief of Staff.” 


In reply to the question propounded by General Garfield, Colonel 
Baird transmitted the following telegram : 


‘‘ FRANKLIN, TENN., June 8, 10.80 P.m. 


“To BRIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“Two men came into our camp about dark, dressed in our uni- 
forms, with horse equipments to correspond, saying that they were 
Colonel Auton, Inspector-General, and Major Dunlop, Assistant, hav- 
ing an order from Adjutant-General Townsend, and your order, to 
inspect outposts, but their conduct was so singular that we have ar- 
rested them. They insisted it was important to go to Nashville to-night. 
The one representing himself as Colonel Auton is probably a regular 
officer of the old army, but Colonel Watkins, commanding cavalry 
here, in whom I have the utmost confidence, is of the opinion that they 
are spies, who have either forged or captured these orders. They can 
give no consistent account of their conduct. I want you immediately 
to answer my last dispatch. It takes so long to get an answer from 
General Granger, at Triune, by signal, that I telegraphed General 
Robert Grainger, at Nashville, for information. I also signaled Gen- 
eral Gordon Granger. If these men are spies it seems to me important 
that I should know it, because Forrest must be waiting their progress. 

“General, I am your obedient servant, 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


The possession of the order said to have been given by General 
Rosecrans fully convinced that officer that in all probability they were 
spies, and he instructed his chief of staff, General Garfield, to order a 
court-martial at once. The following is the order, brief, peremptory, 
and to the point: 


‘(HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
‘‘ MURFREESBORO’, June 8, 12 P.M. 
“CoLoNEL J. P. Barrp, Franklin: 

“ The two men are no doubt spies. Call a drum-head court-martial 
to-night, and if they are found to be spies, hang them before morning 
without fail. No such men have been accredited from these head- 
quarters. 

“ J. A. GARFIELD, Brigadier-General, and Chief of Staff.” 


On this order Colonel Baird acted with promptness. A court of 
commission was speedily organized, which began its labors at once at 
his headquarters. The detail for the court, with a verbatim copy of its 
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proceedings, findings, and sentence, will be found elsewhere. There were 
few men who slept that night within the limits of Fort Granger. The 
excitement was intense. Not only was great interest felt in the result of 
the trial, but speculation was indulged in to an unlimited extent as to 
the future movements of the enemy, who was supposed to be in the 
vicinity, in strong force, ready to act upon the information he might 
receive from the absent officers. These officers, however, were never 
to return. Finding that they were to be promptly tried by a court- 
martial in obedience to orders from General Rosecrans, they acknowl- 
edged their guilt. Colonel Baird, when satisfied as to the true character 
of his visitors, proceeded to inform General Rosecrans, as follows : 


‘‘ HEADQUARTERS, FRANKLIN, June 8, 18638. 
“To GHNERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“T had just sent you an explanation of my first dispatch when I 
received your dispatch. When your dispatch came, they owned up 
as being a rebel colonel and lieutenant in the rebel army; Colonel 
Auton by name, but in fact Williams, was once on General Scott’s staff, 
and belonged to the Second Cavalry of the regular army. Their ruse 
was nearly successful on me, as I did not know the handwriting of any 
commanding officer. I am much indebted to Colonel Watkins, Sixth 
Kentucky Cavalry, for their detection, and to Lieutenant Wharton, of 
General Granger’s staff, for the detection of the forgery of the papers. 
As these men don’t deny their guilt, what shall I do with them? I 
communicate with you because I can get an answer sooner than by 
signal, but I will keep General Granger posted. I will telegraph you 
in a short time, as we are trying to find out and believe there is an 
attack contemplated in the morning. If Watkins can get anything out 
of Auton I will let you know. I am, general, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


In the mean time the court-martial ordered by General Rosecrans 
had organized, and -in the silent watches of the night was proceeding 
with its mournful task, There was no question as to the guilt of the 
prisoners. “Out of their own mouths they were condemned,” as was 
declared, on a similar occasion, by an American officer during the Rev- 
olutionary war. Colonel Baird saw rising before him the painful task 
of executing these handsome and accomplished officers as common spies, 
and his generous and sensitive nature shrank from the unpleasant duty. 
While the court was taking the confession of the prisoners,—which 
constituted in reality their principal task,—Colonel Baird, searching 
for some way of escape, sent the following dispatch to General Rose- 
crans: 
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‘‘ FRANKLIN, June 9, 3.25 A.M. 


“To GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“Colonel Watkins says that Colonel Williams is a first cousin of 
General Robert E. Lee, and he has been chief of artillery on Bragg’s 
staff. We are consulting. Must I hang him? If you can direct me 
to send him to be hung somewhere else I would like it; but if not, or 
I do not hear from you, they will be executed. This dispatch is written 
at the request of Colonel Watkins, who detained the prisoners. We 


are prepared for a fight. 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


General Rosecrans was strongly of the opinion that the men were 
spies when he learned that they had presented orders or letters pur- 
porting to come from him; he was apprehensive and uneasy in regard 
to the military operations of the following day, and was, therefore, 
anxious to hear the result of the trial, and if guilty, that they had been 
executed without delay. The confession of the men themselves re- 
moving all doubts in the matter, he determined to hasten their punish- 
ment before the enemy could profit by their information. Being a 
man of tender and sympathetic feeling, he was somewhat apprehensive 
that his judgment might be overcome by appeals for mercy ; therefore, 
when he retired to his sleeping apartment, between three and four o’clock 


in the morning, he gave positive instructions to General Garfield to 
have his former orders promptly carried out, with directions, at the 
same time, not to bring him any more telegrams, dispatches, or appeals 
of any kind whatever on the subject. In pursuance of these instruc- 
tions General Garfield subsequently sent, through Major Bond, the 
following telegram to Colonel Baird : 


‘‘ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
“June 9, 4.40 a.m. 


“ CotonEL J. P. Barrp, Franklin: 

“The general commanding directs that the two spies, if found 
guilty, be hung at once, thus placing it beyond the possibility of For- 
rest’s profiting by the information they have gained. 

“FRANK S, Bonn, Major, and A.D.C.” 


This dispatch left Colonel Baird no discretion. Its terms were as 
brief, but as positive and as emphatic, as the famous dispatch of Israel 
Putnam in Revolutionary history. Nothing remained to be done but 
to carry the order into execution. The men had confessed their guilt. 
The early dawn of a June morning was at hand, and no one could tell 
how soon the sullen and threatening tones of artillery might be heard 
which would indicate the approach and expected attack of the enemy. 
Williams and Peter were informed that their doom had been pronounced, 
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and that their execution must take place as soon as the necessary prepa- 
rations could be made. They protested against the sentence which had 
been decreed against them. They denied that they were spies in the 
ordinary sense of the term, although they admitted that they had en- 
tered the Federal lines wearing the uniform of United States officers, 
and with forged orders, letters, and passes from commanding officers of 
the Union army upon their persons. Like André, if they were not 
spies in the ordinary sense of the term, it was because of the boldness 
and daring which characterized their scheme of villainy, and which 
made them all the more criminal and all the more dangerous. They 
did not explain the grounds upon which they made the plea that they 
were not spies under the peculiar circumstances which surrounded 
them. This is to be regretted, as it might have thrown some light 
upon certain features of their conduct which have never been fully 
comprehended. That two officers of their rank and character should 
have undertaken so serious and dangerous an enterprise, knowing as 
they did the inevitable consequences of detection, is remarkable, and no 
full explanation of their objects and purposes has ever yet, to my 
knowledge, been given. Finding that they were about to be executed 
they made the following request, which was transmitted by telegraph 
to Murfreesboro’ : 
‘‘ FRANKLIN, June 9, 1868. 

“To BRIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD : 

“Will you have any clemency for the son of Captain Williams who 
fell at Monterey, Mexico? I protest our innocence as spies.” (A portion 
of the dispatch is illegible. It appears to be signed by Lawrence W. 
Auton, formerly L. Auton Williams.) Williams then adds, “I send 
this as a dying request.” The dispatch is concluded by Colonel Baird, 
who says, “ The men are condemned, and we are preparing for their 
execution. They prefer to be shot. If you can answer before I get 


ready, do. 
“J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post. 


General Garfield, remembering the course pursued by General 
Washington in the case of Major André, refused their request to be shot, 
and determined that the sentence should be carried into execution as 
originally ordered. He knew nothing whatever at the time of their 
personal connection with, or relationship to, the Washington family. 
Probably it would have made no difference in the decision or in the final 
result, but it would have lent a new and romantic coloring to their de- 
liberations had they known that the young men upon whom they were 
sitting in judgment were so nearly connected with that distinguished 
family. Colonel Williams made a most touching and earnest appeal, 
first for his cousin, Lieutenant Peter, who was his companion and asso- 
ciate in the execution of the plot, though he was not responsible for its 
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original conception and preparation; second, that they might be shot, 
if their death were fully determined. Williams alone assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the scheme, whatever it might have been, and Peter had 
been led into it by his attachment for his elder and more experienced 
companion in arms, who had, in the beginning, induced him to desert 
home and friends and follow the fortunes of the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy. While the preparations were being made for their execution 
they wrote letters to their friends, gave directions as to the disposition 
of their worldly effects, and requesting a visit from a clergyman, had the 
sacrament administered to them by the Rev. Robert F. Taylor, who 
was the chaplain of the Seventy-eight Illinois Infantry. The dawning 
of the day found men at work constructing a scaffold. This was done 
on a wild-cherry tree, which stood about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the railroad, on the right hand side going south from Nashville 
towards Franklin, and a short distance from the bridge—on the north 
side—which crosses Harpeth River. On an eminence to the left stood 
Fort Granger, where all these sad and solemn scenes were being enacted. 
The cherry-tree stood on the left bank of a little brook, which makes its 
way a short distance below the bridge into the Harpeth River. Captain 
Julius H. Alexander, of the Seventh Kentucky Cavalry, and provost- 
marshal of Franklin, was charged with the execution. It was a most 
painful duty, and was discharged with extreme regret by all concerned. 
Colonel Baird shed tears when he announced the judgment of the court- 
martial and the order of General Rosecrans to the unhappy victims in 
this mournful transaction. Colonel Watkins took charge of their effects, 
and as a memento of old and more pleasant army associations, he was 
presented by Williams with the fine black horse which the latter had 
ridden into the fort. At 9 o’clock a.m. Captain Alexander reported 
the gallows ready. The troops of the garrison and vicinity, including 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, which were under arms during the 
morning, were disposed in an open square around the spot assigned for 
the execution. A guard conducted the prisoners, who behaved with the 
greatest possible coolness and self-possession, through the gateway of the 
fort, across an open space of ground in the rear, thence across the rail- 
way to the cherry-tree, where two ropes hung dangling within eight feet 
of the ground, ready for the bloody sacrifice so soon to be offered up. 
Two poplar coffins lay in the vicinity. Dr. Wilson Hobbs, Surgeon of 
the Eighty-fifth Indiana Infantry Regiment, Dr. William Forrester, of 
the Fifth Kentucky Cavalry, and Dr. Samuel C. Moss, of the Seventy- 
eight Illinois Infantry, were detailed to pronounce upon the extinction of 
life in the bodies. At nine o’clock and twenty minutes the guard, march- 
ing with arms reversed, arrived with the prisoners at the place of execu- 
tion. Lieutenant Peter was almost overcome with grief and terror as 
he looked upon the scene, but Colonel Williams promptly restored his 
courage by saying, “ Dry those tears and die likea man.” Taking their 
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places upon the cart, Captain Alexander tied a linen handkerchief over 
the face of each one and adjusted the ropes. They then asked per- 
mission to take a last farewell, which was granted. Clasping Peter in 
his arms, Williams said, “ Good-by, Peter ; let us die like brave men.” 
The seene was one of awful solemnity. Many of the spectators turned 
away in tears, unable to lock upon the sorrowful sight, The ropes were 
again adjusted, the cart moved from under them; they dropped in the 
air, and in two minutes Lieutenant Peter ceased to struggle. At three 
minutes Williams caught hold of the rope with both hands and raised 
himself up, and in five minutes his struggles also came toanend. The 
pulse of each continued to beat for seventeen minutes, at twenty life 
was extinct, and at thirty minutes they were cut down and placed, 
dressed as they were, in the coffins which had been prepared for them. 
With Colonel Williams was buried a gold locket,—worn with a chain 
around his neck,—which contained the portrait of his intended wife, 
with a braid of her hair, and a portrait of the same person, which he 
carried in his vest pocket. Lieutenant Peter also wore about his neck, 
with a gold chain, a locket containing a portrait of his wife. Their 
requests that these lockets and portraits should be buried with them 
were complied with, and they were consigned the same day to one and 
the same grave in the burying-ground of the town of Franklin. Their 
effects were sent to Murfreesboro’, to be sent through the lines to their 
friends, 

At half-past ten o’clock on the morning of the 9th day of June, 
1863, the following brief dispatch from Colonel Baird to General 
Rosecrans announced the fact that the last act in this terrible and 
bloody tragedy had been performed,—that Colonel William Orton 
Williams and Lieutenant Walter G, Peter, late of the rebel army, 
had made all the atonement it was in their power to make for the dark 
and desperate crime they had committed, had expiated their guilt upon 
the scaffold, and that the places which had known them in the heat 
and strife, the smoke and thunder, of battle should know them no 
more forever : 

‘‘ FRANKLIN, June 9, 10.30 a.m. 
“To GENERAL GARFIELD, Chief of Staff: 

“‘ The men have been tried, found guilty, and executed, in compli- 

ance with your order. 
“T am ever yours, 
“ J. P. Barrp, Colonel Commanding Post.” 


The sorrowful story has been told. The mournful tragedy was com- 
plete. The brilliant hopes and promises of early youth and manhood, 
in so far as these young men were concerned, were doomed to end in a 
shameful and ignominious death as spies in a camp where they should 
have held high command, and as enemies of a country and a govern- 
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ment they should have been proud to assist and defend. Williams at 
least, if not Peter, had taken a solemn oath “that he would bear true 
allegiance to the United States of America; that he would serve them 
honestly and faithfully against all their enemies and opposers whatsoever ; 
and that he would observe and obey the order of the President of the 
United States and the orders of the officers appointed over him, accord- 
ing to the rules and articles for the government of the armies of the 
United States.” In utter disregard of this tremendous obligation he 
had not only abandoned the path of patriotic duty himself, but had se- 
duced his cousin into the same course, and both had left their homes 
and friends in the District of Columbia te engage in a wicked cause, to 
die an infamous death, and to fill at last a dishonored grave. “ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,” was all that could be said by 
the most tender of friends or the most ardent of admirers over the 
grave which hid from the light of the sun all that remained of two 
ambitious, highly-educated, and accomplished young officers, who forgot 
the teachings and the example of the illustrious heroes and worthies of 
the republic, and sought for glory in the iniquitous paths of slavery 
and secession. Who did all this? is the question which naturally forces 
itself upon us when we remember the unhappy occurrences of that 
gloomy morning. Who were the authors and architects of the ruin and 
death which resulted from the attempt to divide by imaginary lines 
communities bound together by every tie of language and religion, of 
public and private interest, feeling and affection? If Lord Clarendon 
could say, speaking of the death of André, and the war of the Revolu- 
tion, “If there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war than that single loss, it must be infamous and execrable to 
all posterity,” how much more infamous and execrable should be the 
memory of those by whom and through whom the late war of the Re- 


bellion was precipitated upon the country ! 





STEAM-BOILERS. 


THERE has just been issued by D. Van Nostrand an exhaustive treat- 
ise on boilers, by Wm. H, Shock, the Engineer-in-Chief of the United 
States Navy, and Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the 
Navy Department. This magnificent work is a quarto of four hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pages, superb in paper, type, binding, and illustra- 
tion, in which the whole theory and practice of boiler design and 
construction, from the most general principles to the minutest practical 
details, are comprehensively treated in a thorough and clear manner. 
In this work Mr. Shock has given the results of the experience and 
study of a long professional life enthusiastically devoted to this spe- 
cialty and abounding in opportunities for original experiment and re- 
search, His subject is treated down to its latest development, including 
the best investigations of others as well as his own, so that the reader 
will find in the well-digested matter of this volume all that is worth 
knowing in relation to boiler-making. As a text-book for academies 
and polytechnic schools the work is unrivaled, and will doubtless long 
be the standard for that purpose. The literary execution is quite equal 
to the professional knowledge displayed, and marks an era in the liter- 
ature of steam engineering, which has so greatly enlarged within the 
last few years. In fact, this kind of literature is of quite recent de- 
velopment. Formerly, the works on engineering were written by pro- 
fessors of colleges, men having no real knowledge of their subject- 
matter, and whose treatises were of little or no use to any one; the 
treatment being purely mathematical and based on assumptions impos- 
sible to realize in practice. Then, the persons practically engaged in 
engineering rarely had the literary qualifications necessary for giving 
their knowledge to the world, nor the leisure in the few cases where 
those qualifications existed ; but the engineer corps of the United States 
navy has now trained up a highly competent body of engineers, who, 
like Mr. Shock, add a complete scientific and literary education to a 
thorough practical knowledge of their profession, a striking proof of 
which is the volume under review. 

Within the last few years so great has been the progress of research 

1 Steam-Boilers: their Design, Construction, and Management. By Wm. H. 


Shock, Engineer-in-Chief U.S.N., and Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
in the Navy Department. -D. Van Nostrand & Co., New York. 
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in engineering, and so rapid the march of improvement, that previous 
works are of but doubtful value, being in the main obsolete; and we 
know of nothing on the subject of boiler-making which can for a mo- 
ment be put in competition with Mr. Shock’s work for reliable infor- 
mation. 

The first chapter concisely states the reasons which, from time to 
time, have changed the materials of boilers; then follows an analysis 
of the boiler itself into its elementary parts, and a description of their 
uses and properties; lastly comes a statement of the various general 
conditions which determine the peculiar features of marine boilers. 

The second chapter treats of combustion, and of the substances 
burned as fuel in the furnaces of boilers, giving the cause of heat, the 
chemical laws and operations involved, the modifications due to the 
boiler itself, the various constants needed for practical computation, the 
proportions and effects of the refuse in different coals, the effect of 
temperature, and, in general, everything involved in the production of 
heat in steam-boiler furnaces. Much of the data and results is new, 
being obtained from recently-made experiments for the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. 

Chapter third treats of evaporation and of the transmission of heat; 
it contains the results of many experimental researches originally made 
by the Bureau of Steam Engineering. The laws deduced are of great 
practical importance, and the definitions are clear and concise. The 
causes modifying the transmission of heat by the material of boilers, and 
the changes in their economic vaporization due to changes in the rapid- 
ity of combustion, are given, both abstractly and with data for prac- 
tical use. The different effects following different arrangements of 
heating surface are also ably pointed out. 

Chapter fourth gives excellent descriptions of the physical and 
‘mechanical properties of the materials employed in boiler construction, 
namely, wrought and cast iron, copper, and brass and bronze of various 
compositions, embodying the most recent experimental data and gen- 
‘eralizations. The tables of weight will also be found most convenient. 

Chapter fifth describes the machines and the methods for testing 
‘boiler-plates for tensile strength and other qualities; points out the 
modifications due to the theory of the machines, to the manner of 
making the tests, and to the dimensions of the pieces tested ; gives the 
results of the best tests, the effect of temperature, the appearances of 
tthe specimens tested, etc., embracing about everything known on the 
important subject of the selection of materials for boilers. 

Chapter sixth is devoted to a scientific exposition of the principles 
of the strength of boilers, and an analysis of the principal experiments 
.on that subject. The principles of equilibrium between strain and re- 
sistance for spherical, cylindrical, and other forms, and for both inter- 
nal and external strains, are clearly given. Also similar principles 
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applied to boiler bracing; applied to flat surfaces, to segmental and 
other surfaces ; covering, in fact, this subject so completely that the 
strength of any part of a given boiler may, by means of proper con- - 
stants, be accurately calculated and uniformity of strength secured for 
all parts with the minimum of material. 

Chapter seventh describes the method of designing boilers, making 
the drawings of the same, and preparing the specifications. This 
chapter is a very important one to the constructing engineer, the direc- 
tions being precise and practical. The effect on the potential and eco- 
nomic vaporization of different arrangements of heating surface, of 
different proportions of heating surface and of calorimeter to grate 
surface, and of different rates of combustion are clearly pointed out. 
Proper methods of bracing are described, as well as the construction of 
man-hole and hand-hole plates. The necessary factors of safety for the 
strength of the boiler are also given, likewise the weights of different 
types of boilers per square foot of grate surface, and the weight of 
their contained water. The general principles governing the selection 
of type and proportions of boiler for different uses and under different 
circumstances are ably stated with such fullness as to admit of no mis- , 
apprehension. 

Chapter eighth gives the necessary instructions about laying off, 
flanging, riveting, welding, etc., including the various practical methods 
of shearing, planing, bending, punching, and drilling; the relative 
strength of punched and drilled plates of different materials; descrip- 
tions of various machines for drilling, riveting, etc.; various forms 
and relative strength of differently riveted joints. This chapter is 
very complete, and of great practical value to the boiler-maker as well 
as to the boiler-designer. 

Chapter ninth relates to the shells, furnaces, and back connections 
of boilers, giving the reasons for the employment of different forms, 
with statements of their advantages and disadvantages. Also the re- 
sults obtained from the use of corrugated iron for flues and furnaces ; 
the practical methods of construction, with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each; the practical constants for proportioning the 
thickness of the metal in the different cases for a given boiler-pressure, 
together with numerous and judicious practical remarks and sugges- 
tions, 

Chapter tenth describes the various systems of bracing the flat and 
other surfaces of boilers; points out their relative merits and defects, 
the laws governing the transmission of the strains, and the reasons for 
employing each, Gives the proper methods of fastening and fitting, 
and the practical constants to be used in determining the sections of 
metal, This chapter also contains the results of the original experi- 
ments made by the author at the Washington Navy-Yard on the shear- 
ing strength of wrought-iron bolts; and likewise the results of the 
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extensive experiments at the same navy-yard, by his direction, to deter- 
mine the proper dimensions of pins, eyes, and shanks of boiler-braces. 

Chapter eleventh is devoted to a consideration of boiler flues and 
tubes. It sums up the relative advantages and disadvantages of flues 
and tubes; describes the various arrangements of flues and tubes, and 
gives the reasons therefor. The various types of tubular boilers are 
passed in review, with remarks on their: proportions and on the mode 
of action in them of the hot gases of combustion. The relative advan- 
tages of iron, steel, copper, and brass as material for tubes are stated. 
The excellent tables of the dimensions and weights of different boiler- 
tubes will be found very useful. Then follows a description of the 
principal tools for expanding the tubes into their plates, with observa- 
tions on their comparative efficiency, and the proper methods of making 
the joints. The results are given of the original experiments made by 
the author at the Washington Navy-Yard on the holding power of 
tubes secured into their plates by various methods. These experiments 
are the only ones ever made on this subject, and are not exceeded in 
value by any in relation to boiler construction. 

Chapter twelfth treats of the uptake, smoke-connections, and chim- 
ney of boilers, together with steam jets and fan-blowers for producing 
artificial draught. . The various methods of constructing uptakes, both 
as integral portions or as adjuncts to the boiler-shell, are described and 
their relative merits pointed out. The uses of the uptake and the effect 
of leakage at its doors are considered, The forms and dimensions of 
chimneys are given, and the different methods of constructing them, both 
fixed and telescopic. 

‘The problem of producing artificial draught by means of steam jets, 
exhausting-fans in chimney, and forcing-fans delivering air beneath the 
grates, is very thoroughly discussed. The reasons for and the circum- 
stances under which artificial draught.is desirable are well set forth ; 
and valuable data are given for the practical application of the different 
systems. The method of forcing air into air-tight fire-rooms; the prin- 
ciples and proportions of the Koerting apparatus by steam jet; the 
effect of an air-blast delivered into the chinmey, as well as other 
systems of artificial draught, proposed or practiced, are judiciously 
examined. : 

Chapter thirteenth relates to steam-room and steam superheaters. 
The necessity of steam-room, the reasons for it, and its limits, large and 
small, are given: also the causes governing its proportion in different 
cases. The reasons for superheating the steam and the various appli- 
ances for accomplishing it are described, the amount of superheating 
obtainable in different cases is stated, and also the practical objections. 

Chapter fourteenth is devoted to the practical considerations govern- 
ing the setting and erection of boilers. The various methods in use are 
described, and their relative merits and disadvantages stated. The best 
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methods of securing boilers in a vessel are also given, with many 
judicious practical observations. : 

. In chapter fifteenth the important subjects.of boiler mountings and 
attachments are considered. Under this heading are included grate- 
bars of various forms and material; man-hole and hand-hole plates of 
different construction and material; bridge-walls either integrally a 
part of the boiler-shell or made separately of different material ; fur- 
nace-doors and their frames; connection-doors, ashpit-doors, and ash- 
pans; stop-valves, check-valves, blow-valves, and safety-valves, with 
their pipes and connections; feed-injectors, instruments for measuring 
the density of the boiler water, steam quieting apparatus, feed-water 
filters and heaters, various gauge-cocks and gauges, etc., embracing all 
the best and latest apparatus used in connection with the manipulation 
of boilers. The mode of action of these is described and the principles 
on which they are based pointed out. 

Chapter sixteenth describes the tests for strength and tightness of 
boilers, periodical inspections of their condition while in use, and 
methods of making trials to ascertain their potential and economic 
vaporizations of water by coal and other fuels, On each point the 
instructions are full and practical. 

The management of boilers is detailed in chapter seventeenth, which 
contains excellent practical directions about getting up steam, managing 
fires, measures to be taken under the various contingencies and acci- 
dents of practice. Foaming or priming, with its causes, effects, and 
prevention, is discussed. The causes, composition, and effect of sea- 
water scale in boilers are given, with the best methods of prevention 
and removal. The construction and uses of the hydrometer are ex- 
plained. The influence of temperature and pressure on the practical 
limit of saturation of sea-water in boilers is pointed out. The method 
of calculating the quantity of heat lost by blowing hot water out of a 
boiler and pumping in an equal quantity of cold to preserve the density 
below the practical limit of saturation is explained and examples given. 
Practical directions for cleaning and scaling boilers are given, with 
descriptions of the most efficient kinds of brushes and instruments to 
be used for the purpose. Various methods of repairing boilers under 
different circumstances are described ; and the important topic of the 
preservation of boilers is also fully treated. 

Chapter eighteenth is a summary of the causes of boiler deteriora- 
tion, and of the means of prevention: it is so exhaustive that scarcely 
anything is possible to be added. A résumé is given of all the latest 
and best experiments made to ascertain the causes of boiler corrosion, 
and, likewise, of all the investigations of their modes of action. The 
various theories are well digested. The inquiries extend to corrosion 
on both the fire and water sides of the boiler, and the best means of 
counteracting it are described. The effects of the various salts in sea- 
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water, of the gases dissolved in it, of the decomposition of fatty matters 
derived from the engine, of the sulphurous gases in the fuel, etc., are 
ably and fully discussed. 

Chapter nineteenth, and the last, brings the subject of boiler explo- 
sions down to date. The various possible causes of explosion are stated 
and their probability diseussed. A clear résumé of the experiments 
made at Sandy Hook are given. These experiments are the only ones 
in which the actual conditions immediately preceding the explosion are 
known, and it is owing to this absence of experiment that the subject 
still remains to so great an extent conjectural. 

The text is followed by a clear and copious index, which adds 
largely to the value of the book as a work of reference. 

The plates, twenty-six in number, are of excellent execution, and 
most of their subjects are original. In addition to these quarto-sized 
plates, there are finely executed cuts abundantly distributed throughout 
the text, so that the work is completely illustrated in every part where 
illustration could be of service. 

The foregoing summary of the contents of the chapters of Mr. 
Shock’s volume gives, of course, but a very inadequate idea of the work, 
which will become a classic on its subject and take its place among the 
most important contributions to the literature of steam engineering. 





HANNIBAL’S ARMY OF ITALY, B.C. 218. 


‘* Soldiers of the Sambre and the Meuse, the ‘ Army of Italy’ is before you.” 
BERNADOTTE, 1797. 


‘'We mix from many lands, 
‘We march for very far, 
In hearts and lips and hands 
Our staffs and weapons are ; 
The light we walk in darkens sun and moon and star. 


‘¢ It doth not flame and wane 
With years and spheres that roll, 
Storm cannot shake nor strain 
The strength that makes it whole, 
The fire that moulds and moves it of the sovereign soul.” 
: A Marching Song, by SWINBURNE. 


Tue “ Army (so styled) of Italy,” with which Hannibal invaded the 


Roman territory, was, like its commander, a prodigy. It was composed 
of the most discordant materials moulded into form by the genius of 
one man, who possessed the still more marvelous gift of being able to 
permeate it with his spirit even as the human body is pervaded through- 
out with its individual soul, governed by the subtile essence or emana- 
tion of the deity whose residence is supposed to be within the head (or 
blood ?), Although heterogeneous to the utmost possible degree in its 
components it was homogeneous in an equally extraordinary amalgama- 
tion, through the inexplicable force of the vastness of character which 


1 This article is a free réndering, or paraphrase in English, to which the trans- 
lator has made many additions, of Chapter V., Book ITI., of the ‘‘ Histoire d’An- 
nibal,”’ by M. E. Hennebert, Captain of Engineers, French Army. Vol. I. of this 
work was issued from the Imperial Press at Paris in 1870; Vol. II. from the 
National Press, Paris, eight years later. As far as it goes, it is exhaustive, and a 
monument of erudition; but it only brings the story down to the Battle of the 
Trebbia, which concluded Hannibal’s first campaign in Italy, leaving fifteen cam- 
paigns to follow. At the same rate the author would require at least a dozen extra 
octavo volumes of six hundred pages each to complete the career of his hero. It 
is a very expensive work, and to import it plainly bound cost the writer over twelve 
dollars a volume; and the price of the accompanying atlas is very little less. 
There are abundant treatises as to the best-known campaigns of Hannibal, but very 
little satisfactory as to the concluding years of his operations in Italy. The writer 
has dug out @ great deal to clear up this period from books in several different 
languages, which, if the present article is acceptable, will be offered to the readers 
of Tuz Unirzp Sgrvice in the course of the ensuing season. 
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distinguished its commander above almost any other man of whom 
history furnishes any reliable data. This “ Army of Italy” realized 
the expression applied to the forces commanded by Turenne; it con- 
stituted a “ Man-Legion.” It wasan aggregation of mercenaries, speak- 
ing as many discordant languages as there were nations represented in 
it; worshiping as many gods. But it constituted a mighty military 
machine, because the Cadres were Carthaginians, selected from the aris- 
tocracy of the mother-country, the whole disciplined by good officers, 
and this “ Man-Legion” was supervised, directed, and commanded by a 
hero of the highest genius: Under these circumstances could his army 
possess less than a perfect solidity ? 

Hannibal never ceased to attend to the well-being of his troops,— 
their health, their subsistence, their arms and equipments. Rabelais 
represents Hannibal in Hades as a cook, intending this as one of the 
hero’s highest titles to glory, who secured the devotion of his soldiers by 
testifying an affectionate interest in them, and by maintaining all their 
rights in perfect equilibrium with their rough duties. He inspired his 
soldiers with an absolute confidence. On every occasion they could 
count upon him as he counted onthem. There were between the mem- 
bers and the head of the army bonds of mutual affection and companion- 
ship. He governed them simply and naturally, in sharing their good 
and evil fortune, in looking upon perils in the sense of the remark of 
Nelson, who, when asked if dread of consequences had not influenced his 
actions, answered, “I never met fear.” Moreover, Hannibal bore, with- 
out appearing to see or feel, the harsh necessities of the profession of 
arms, which, to use a military aphorism, is not “a profession of roses.” 
Thus, by his complete honesty and profound knowledge of men, by his 
intelligent administration, his impartiality, his affection for his soldiers, 
Hannibal always had his mercenaries so completely in hand that the 
common bond seemed indissoluble except by death, so that there were 
never either divisions among them nor a mutiny against their general. 
All of Hannibal’s generals belonged to the Carthaginian aristocracy. 
Mago, his brother, young, and full of vigor and enthusiasm, commanded 
the legion composed of his countrymen, proper. Hanno, son of Bom- 
ilcar, who rendered signal service at the passage of the Rhone, was a 
sort of Adlatus or Alter-ego; perhaps chief-of-staff. Maharbal, son of 
Imileo, was commander-in-chief or general of the cavalry, and as such, 
outranking ‘all the others, lieutenant-general, although he seems to 
have possessed sufficiently the confidence of his chief to supply his 
place when absent; as, for instance, during the siege of Saguntum. 
Adherbal was chief of engineers, by whose orders everything was 
executed which appertains to scientific application in the field. Has- 
drubal was another distinguished cavalry general, most particularly 
through his. brilliant charges at Cann. Carthalo was the immediate 
general of the light horse. Bostar, Bomilcar, Gisco, were aides-de- 
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camp to Hannibal, who had a namesake among his staff, surnamed 
“ the duelist,” or gladiator ; a man of such cruel instincts that it is his 
horrible suggestions which have done more than anything else to stain 
by false implication the otherwise immaculate character of his superior. 
Quite a number of young Carthaginians were attached to the head- 
quarters, and were destined eventually to officer the auxiliary troops 
which were to be levied in Gaul and in Italy. These, while awaiting 
the organization of such native contingents, served as what might be 
styled commissioned-orderlies. 

Hannibal’s staff was complete. The service of subsistence was 
perfectly organized. The functions of these officials were partly ad- 
ministrative and partly executive. One class collected food ; another 
superintended its application ; another formed depots; another super- 
intended convoys. Every branch had its representatives exactly in the 
same manner that such duties are performed by the quartermaster and 
subsistence departments or bureaux. Nor was there any defect in the 
clothing, equipment, and ordnance departments. 

Hennebert, who has given more attention than any writer to the 
details of the Carthaginian military system, assures us that Hannibal 
organized a medical service and military hospitals. The former was 
certainly attached to the “ Army of Italy”; and at its head was the 
celebrated Synhalus, an African physician. ‘There was also a veterinary 
staff. Everywhere, and always in Italy, provisions were regularly 
distributed. The intelligence and activity of the Carthaginian intend- 
ants assured, day by day, to the mercenaries not only regular rations, 
but bread of the best quality then known, meat, wine, vinegar to mingle 
with drinking-water, oil to anoint their limbs, and even perfume for 
the hair. Hennebert furnishes a list of articles issued to the troops 
before the Battle of the Trebbia, which would be incredible were it not 
that he not only mentions each item in its original tongue, but a long 
list of authorities. 

* * * * * * * * 

Never was there a greater contrast presented than at the Battle of 
the Trebbia between the condition of the Roman and Carthaginian 
armies. While everything connected with the comfort of the Legion- 
aries was wantonly neglected, their fortunate adversaries were the objects 
of the most minute care of a vigilant general, who never left to chance 
anything against which he, through trusted subalterns, could provide. 

In midwinter in a region excessively rude, breakfastless, and there- 
fore devoid of the stimulus and warmth of food, the Legionaries were 
further chilled to the marrow by fording, breast-high, a torrent partly 
converted into slush by sleet and snow, and being compelled in ‘a 
wintry wind to stand for hours ‘awaiting ‘the moment when their great 
adversary chose to allow the battle to begin. Whilethese Romans, worn 
with long and forced marches, and hurried by incompetence well-nigh 
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paralyzed into the field, Hannibal’s troops, established at Settima, had 
enjoyed a recuperative repose, and now about to engage anew in action, 
they were perfectly fresh and prepared. Since sunrise enormous fires had 
blazed before the openings of their tents. Under the influence of these 
glowing heaps they forgot the rigors of the previous night, and whilst 
they burnished their arms or dressed their horses, heavy wagons defiled 
in silence along the front of this illuminated array of shelters. These 
were the wagons of the park of reserve belonging to the subsistence 
department, escorted by administrative functionaries and the clerks in 
charge of distributions, These vehicles were loaded with provisions of 
every kind, packed in large leathern bags, goat-skins, wicker-baskets, 
and earthenware jars, while rations in kind, such as grain and flour, 
were left in the trains. The proper agents delivered on the threshold 
of each tent rations of food fit for immediate consumption by a previous 
cooking,—bread, puddings of corn-meal or porridge of ground chestnuts 
and milk, broad thin cakes resembling modern sea-biscuit, and salt. The 
ancients were so fond of the last-named article that they ate it with 
their bread in lieu of butter or any other kitchening. It formed an in- 
"dispensable portion of the daily rations, and even constituted part of the 
remuneration which is comprised under the technical term of pay. The 
soldier could not do without it. Besides these articles the commissaries 
distributed salted meat, victuals of high flavor, aperient sausages, 
strongly seasoned cis-Alpine pork, preserves of fish analogous to our 
desiccated food,—poudres de viande, cheese, olives, onions, and garlic; 
and, for dessert, dried fruits, candies, figs, myrtle-berries; and for 
stimulants the heads of poppies triturated with honey ; finally, as bev- 
erages, oil and wine. The distribution completed, the troops received 
orders to breakfast. Thus, while the Roman Legionaries were fasting 
and shivering, the Carthaginians, thoroughly cared for, ate and drank 
in gayety of heart, warming themselves before their blazing camp-fires. 
When they had finished taking their comfort, flagons of oil, scented 
with pungent perfumes, were issued to them to anoint their bodies and 
supple their limbs, Such was the ancient military custom derived from 
the training of the Olympic athletes, and which Hannibal, following 
the example of Alexander and Eumenes, had not failed to introduce 
into the regulations of his army. This gymnastic toilet was made be- 
fore the bivouac-fires. Then the soldiers dressed themselves, assumed 
their helmets, and buckled on their cuirasses. Their arms, burnished 
like mirrors, reflected the fire-light, and shone with the brilliancy of 
happy auguries, The horses, saddled and bridled, neighed and pricked 
their ears. Materially, everything was ready for battle within the lines 
of Hannibal. 
While the men were thus provided for, equal care was taken of the 
cavalry-horses and all other animals attached to the army, especially 
the elephants. The Carthaginians had already valuable treatises on 
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these subjects. None of these were allowed to suffer for want of for- 
age, and, unless in very rare and exceptional instances, even every con- 
tingency which could arise was amply provided against. Schiller justly 
observes, “ Und sein sold, muss dem soldaten werden, darnach heisst er,” 
i.e. “the soldier’s pay (sold) is the soldier’s covenant,” and from it 
(sold) he derives his name (soldat) ; or, as it has been paraphrased, “ that 
for which the soldier has sold himself, and from which he is named, 
he must receive.” This is peculiarly the case with an army of merce- 
naries; and Hannibal took every measure necessary to insure full and 
regular payments and munificent rewards for extraordinary services. 
It was his economical application of the funds whieh poured into the 
military chest that was transmuted by his enemies into the charge of 
avarice. 

The Carthaginian Paymasters’ Department was much more compre- 
hensive in its duties than the analogous modern service. Its officers 
seem to have been at once collectors, treasurers, factors, minters, audi- 
tors, and distributors, involving a complicated system of checks and 
balances which is almost incomprehensible, but which seems to have 
worked to perfection. 

* * * * * * * * 

Moderns, and especially men of the present day, have an erroneous 
idea that the Pay Department of ancient armies was greatly neglected 
and the emoluments of the soldiers a mere pittance. This is a very 
great mistake. The first army of which we have any authentic ac- 
counts—the Egy ptian—was better paid and administered in accordance 
with the times than any which has succeeded it. The stipend of its 
members was not only far in excess of what they could earn in any 
other calling, but was accompanied with advantages whose commensu- 
rate value at this day can scarcely be properly estimated. The rewards 
were imperial. 

The ancients remunerated military services in accordance with the 
market, which fluctuated with the redundance or scarcity of fighting 
men. The scale of pay was not influenced by the opinions of those 
who might either oppose or depreciate the value of these services. In 
the fifth century B.c., the monthly pay of an infantry soldier was 
about five and a half dollars, or a little over eighteen cents a day. It 
is scarcely possible to calculate the representative purchasing power of 
this sum in our own day. It was far beyond anything which troops 
in the United States service can hope to realize; and if it were possible 
to institute a direct comparison, would afford to the recipient greater 
luxuries and physical enjoyment than fifty dollars of our money could 
procure at the present time. The officers received, according to their 
rank, double or quadruple this sam. Such are the figares which must 
be regarded as a basis upon which to calculate the tariff of pay in the 
Carthaginian army, but they must’ be regarded as the minima, consider- 
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ing that at the time of the second Punic war coined money had al- 
ready experienced notable depreciations in consequence of the extensive 
working of the metallic deposits in Spain. It is well known, on the 
other hand, that the wise Hannibal was given to generous recompenses 
for services rendered, A pupil of the Greek Sosiles, he had read Plato, 
and agreed with the great philosopher that a sensible military adminis- 
tration must be careful to avoid two sources of danger: those which 
exposed the soldier to riches or poverty ; since the former engenders 
effeminacy, idleness, and a desire for change; the other opens a freer 
course to base and servile instincts, longing for adventure, and the 
spirit of perversity. 

Judging from all this it is likely that it is correct to estimate the 
daily pay of a foot soldier at twenty cents, and that of his officer at 
from forty to eighty cents. Taking this as a basis, it may be justly 
inferred that the ancient pay involved several augmentations, such as 
bounties, gratuities, additions, and rewards. Had a government need 
of soldiers it offered about thirty-six dollars to every valid recruit ; 
eleven hundred dollars to every chief equivalent to modern condottieri 
(such as Fra Moreales, Hawkwood, ete.), who was willing to assume its 
colors. Ifa prince deemed it necessary to assure the fidelity of a small 
body of troops he would pay down on the spot a gratuity of about 
fifty-two thousand dollars, If he was actually ready to take the field, 
and the operations involved difficulties, he arranged a stipulated price 
and agreed to an additional pay of about one-half more. Everywhere 
before decisive actions the executives of states or the commandants of 
armies would promise to those who should conduct themselves well 
honorary distinctions or pecuniary rewards. Among these figure certain 
percentages, whether as a portion of the booty or a double, triple, or 
quadruple pay, or, once for all, a liquidated amount equivalent to an 
immediate reward. 

In the case of Hannibal, what assurance did he give his mercenaries 
on the morning of the Trebbia,—was it a portion of the booty, or an 
increase of pay, or a gift of equal importance to the services which he 
expected from their good will? .Did he agree to relinquish to them, 
in case they captured it in the Capitol at Rome, in the sanctuary of the 
Monarch of the Gods, the famous crown. of gold which the Republic of 
Carthage had formerly donated to its rival? Or did he hold up to the 
soldiers, mustered in at twenty cents a day, the hope of acquiring, with 
the aid of Fortune, twice, thrice, and even four times this amount, and 
to the subaltern, paid at the rate of twelve dollars a month, the expec- 
tation of acquiring claims, allowances of twenty-four, thirty-four, or 
forty-eight dollars a month ; or to superior officers, enjoying an annual 
salary of two hundred and eighty-eight dollars, the chance of raising it 
to five hundred and seventy-six, eight hundred and sixty-four, or eleven 
hundred and fifty-two dollars? It is true that there is no certain 
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evidence as to this, but it is known that in concluding his address the 
young general assured to both officers and soldiers magnificent gratui- 
ties if they showed themselves worthy of them and proved by their 
conduct that they were warriors of distinction. According to the sys- 
tematic generosity of character displayed by this astute leader of men, 
Hennebert (ii. vi. iv. 620-22) thinks that the soldier who. made his 
mark could rely on a minimum gratuity of thirty-seven dollars, and an 
officer of eleven hundred dollars. 
* * * * * * * * 

This “Army of Italy” to a certainty possessed a topographic. ser- 
vice. This comprised explorers, “path-finders” (like Colonel Wm. H. 
Paine, of the Army of the Potomac), map-makers, ete. How they 
operated is not known, but from the results obtained their precision is 
beyond a doubt. Children of the Phceenicians, who invented writing, 
the Carthaginians in particular possessed certain primitive methods of 
preparing and multiplying marine charts and geographical maps. This 
precious art was a secret so jealously guarded that self-sacrifice was 
regarded as obligatory to prevent the slightest. revelation. Those who 
prepared the military maps were certainly chosen agents gifted with the 
necessary natural talent, and the personal reconnoissances of the general 
at the last moment supplied any defects or omissions of subordinates. 

Carthage maintained a special corps charged with the manufacture 
of arms of every description, with the construction and mancuvring 
of every kind of military engines which supplied the place of cannon, 
known as neuroballistie engines, worked by strings and springs. The 
power of Carthage in this respect can be appreciated on remembering 
that from its arsenals two hundred thousand suits of armor and two 
thousand catapults were delivered up to the consuls Manilius and Cen- 
sorinus, B.C. 149. Its immense arsenals, working with a prodigious 
rapidity, could turn out daily as many as a hundred and forty bucklers, 
three hundred swords, five hundred lances, and one thousand bolts or 
huge arrows for catapults. Even after the siege of 146 B.c. Scipio 
found in them still two hundred thousand arms of every kind and three 
thousand military engines. From these figures it is possible to esti- 
mate the importance of the subordinate arsenals, such as that of Car- 
thagena, in which, 210 B.c., after its capture, Scipio discovered one 
hundred and twenty catapults, large size, two hundred and eighty-one 
smaller, twenty-three balistas, large size, a considerable quantity of 
scorpions, great and small, equivalent to siege guns, batteries of posi- 
tion and lighter pieces, and offensive and defensive weapons of all sorts. 
From these facts some idea may be formed of the parks of artillery, 
so to speak, attached to the Army of Italy. 

The same corps which, in the last three centuries (seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth), have been charged with all the functions con- 
nected with artillery ordnance and engineering in the armies of the 
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civilized world, under Hannibal managed all the works connected with 
the attack and defense of places. Their sphere embraced field-works, 
temporary fortifications, castrametation, barracks, military roads and 
bridges,—in a word, all the applications of the arts and sciences which 
prepare the success of great operations. Hannibal’s engineers, who, 
following the example of Pyrrhus, understood the embarkation of ele- 
:hants, soon had to transport them over the Rhone on ferry-boats. 
Afterwards, on the southern declivities of the Alps, the simple solution 
of calcareous rock into lime led to the reception of the employment of 
their original methods by the Carthaginian engineers as a fabulous 
story. 

After the passage of the Po, these engineers assured the success of 
the sortie from the Falernian trap by means of the famous herds of 
oxen with their flaming horns. Finally, the communication by land, 
by which a whole squadron of war-galleys was transferred from the 
gulf into the port of Tarentum, must inure to the exceeding honor of 
the Carthaginian engineers, whose procedure was afterwards imitated 
by those of Mahomet II., of Barbarossa, of Cortes, and on a still 
grander scale by the Venetian engineers, who transported men-of-war 
from the Adriatic into the Lake of Garda. 

Among all the masterly achievements of their art by these selected 
officers, not the least remarkable are their constructions in mason-work 
of extreme solidity, which continued for centuries to resist the disinte- 
grating effects of storm, frost, and heat. 

One other fact is certain: the armies of antiquity, operating in the 
field, possessed a telegraphic service. Transmission of dispatches was 
effected, in the majority of instances, by pyrotechnic appliances. To 
keep up his communications with his lieutenants or his allies, Hannibal 
had a Signal Corps similar to that which has been organized by several 
modern powers, especially in the United States of America. It was 
the officers of this signal corps who announced to the main body of the 
Punic army the passage of the Rhone by the detachment of Hanno, 
and it was they also who, at a later date, when the advance was made 
upon Tarentum, kept up the communications with the conspirators 
within the place that resulted in its capture. The Carthaginian scien- 
tific Personal was distinguished by its varied knowledge of astronomy, 
meteorology, and the application of the gnomon, by the ingenious use 
of which they succeeded in fulfilling wisely and surely the mission 
confided to them. 

Hannibal maintained on his staff two historiographical secretaries, 
charged with keeping a journal of his expeditions. These were two 
Greeks, Sosyle, of Lacedemon, and Philene, of Attica. The only element 
of weakness in this army of Italy were agents or spies attached to the 
person of the commander-in-chief by the home government of Car- 
thage. These were equivalent to the Venetian Proveditori, who for- 
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ever “shadowed” their generals in the field, or the Dutch Deputies, 
who traversed some of the brightest plans of Marlborough and so often 
sickened his sagacious heart. They were likewise equivalent to the 
telegraphic supervision exercised by the authorities in Washington— 
always for evil and never for good—over the movements of the Army 
of the Potomac and Pope’s Army of Virginia. Lincoln was honest, 
and admitted that he ruined Pope by “ geeing” him when he ought to 
have “ hawed” him. The effect of these Carthaginian official inquis- 
itors, this system of espionage exercised by a government far away 
across the sea, occasioned really deplorable results. The commander 
subjected to this loses all liberty of action, and, feeling his hands tied, 
dares no longer to conceive an enterprise nor count upon the secrecy 
which alone can secure the success of his operations. Rome, wiser than 
its rival, delivered everything up to a “ Dictator” in the moment of 
danger. Carthage would perhaps have triumphed over Rome if, re- 
nouncing an absurd method, it had abolished this state inquisition 
which’ finished by absorbing all the public power, and had relieved its 
great Hannibal from this paralyzing control. Alas, the example of 
Carthage has never exercised a saving influence upon the unhealthy 
spirit of republics, small or great. Venice maintained the “black 
shadows” of its Proveditors at the headquarters of its armies; the 
Convention its Representatives of the People; the Directory its Com- 
missaries,—objects of the sovereign contempt of Bonaparte. During 
the recent Secession War in the United States, President Lincoln, or 
his military “dry nurses,” insisted that all the plans of the generals 
commanding armies in the field should, as far as possible, be submitted 
to him ; criticised them, modified them, and thus often lost all the fruits. 

Max Piccolomini, colonel of the Pappenheimers, in Schiller’s cele- 
brated historical drama, expresses the absolute necessity of undivided, 
untrammeled, independent authority for a commander-in-chief, in lines 
which deserve citation in this connection. They are as follows: 


‘Tn their distress 
They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they dread him 
More than the ills for which they called him up. 
The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day. But in the field, 
Aye, there the Present Being makes itself felt. 
The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 
All that is great in nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 
The oracle within him, that which lives, 
He must invoke and question—not dead books, 
Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers.”’ 


Voi. IV.—No. 3. 21 
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It is now time for this “Army of Italy” to pass in review before 
the reader. Its original physiognomy at this epoch presents a strange 
contrast to that of contemporaneous European armies. 

The Carthaginian contingent held the right of the Am-machanat, 
the official denomination, as appears on the bronze money of the mother- 
country, B.c. 241. This was a sacred legion, serving as the guard of 
honor to the general-in-chief, and into which the sons of the great fam- 
ilies of Carthage alone found admittance. In its privileged ranks the 
young nobles exercised the profession of arms and prepared themselves 
for the command of the mercenaries. In effect, the Carthaginian Legion 
was simply a mobilized military school,—a West Point in the field,— 
and its Cadre was numerically restricted. History furnishes us the pro- 
portion. In an army of seventy thousand men there were only twenty- 
five hundred Carthaginians,—one-twenty-eighth of the total effectives. 

This national corps comprised both infantry and cavalry. The 
former, of medium size, but strongly built, carried a cireular buckler 
over a yard in diameter, and a very short sword. Barefoot, but clad 
in red tunics without belts, they were reputed brave and active, and 
experienced in all the stratagems of war. The high Carthaginian 
aristocracy preferred the cavalry service. The uniforms and equip- 
ments of these horsemen were extremely rich, and the luxury of their 
arms and camp equipage was a subject of unceasing remark. They 
wore on their fingers as many rings as they counted campaigns. The 
effective did not exceed a thousand; but this small number detracted in 
no degree from the value of an Arm the solidity or reliability of which 
had become proverbial. 

After the Carthaginian Legion followed the Africans. These men, 
strange of aspect, were also medium-sized, but robust in constitution, 
perfect bundles of muscles, which stood out on their wiry limbs and 
manifested their vigor. These bronzed warriors had fine white teeth, 
black eyes, lively and intelligent, and high and well-formed foreheads. 
_A long and straight nose seemed to demonstrate their instinctive cruelty. 
They shaved the head and the face, and only preserved a narrow collar 
of beard under the chin. Their foreheads, temples, and arms were 
covered with tattooing in blue. Next to these men, low in stature but 
high in resolution, came the different negro types and mixed bloods of 
the South. These wore caps of red felt, cylindrical in form (similar, 
perhaps, to the Turkish fez’ of the present day), stuck on the back of 
their heads,—Zouave fashion,—exposing their glistening foreheads to 
the rude kisses of the sun of Africa; and a shirt of white woolen, 

2 In Coppée’s ‘“‘ Conquest of Spain by the Saracens”’ (ii. 818), it is shown that 
many of the vestments worn by Hannibal’s troops, especially the tarboosh or fez, 
which soon supplanted the turban, were common to the races of Northern Africa 
which furnished the hardy soldiers who conquered the Gothic chivalry of Spain, 
and alone enabled the Moors to maintain their conquest against the reviving spirit, 
energy, and enterprise of the Christians. 
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gathered about the waist with a thin thong of leather or a belt. Over 
their shoulders were thrown bournouses of wool or of goat- or lion-skin. 
Their vigorous limbs were naked, black with dust, covered with scars, 
while a peculiar sandal of untanned leather protected their toes spread 
out like a fan. A long lance or pike, a bow and arrows, and a buckler 
of elephant- or ox-skin constituted, as a rule, the arms of Hannibal’s 
Africans ; and are even to-day those of the native tribes who inhabit 
the districts south of the French colony in Algeria. Several contin- 
gents carried likewise weapons peculiar to themselves. Those of Ber- 
enice and of Barca, from cities in alliance with Carthage, bore a species 
of flail, from which sprung out a sort of dagger-blade when a blow 
was dealt ; the Baniures, from the interior, a staff, the point of which 
had been hardened in the fire ; the Makes, another inland tribe, some- 
thing like a boat-hook, having a cord attached like a harpoon, so that 
after it had been launched as a missile it could be recovered again. 

Hannibal had the talent of subjecting to discipline all these hetero- 
geneous elements, brought together, in a measure, from all parts of the 
African continent, from the Mediterranean to the Niger, and from the 
Nile to the ocean. 

After his victories of the Trebbia and of Thrasymene, he utilized 
the spoils of the enemy, and armed all his Africans after the Roman 
system. Thenceforward they constituted a precious body of troops. 
Endowed with the most warlike instincts, these levies rendered ex- 
cellent service on every occasion. No soldiers knew better than they 
how to take advantage of the features of the country in concealing 
themselves from the eyes of the enemy; and, like the African Light 
Infantry brought into Europe by Louis Napoleon, how to creep towards 
an objective indicated by their commanding officer. Their sobriety was 
proverbial. They supported admirably hunger and thirst, taking no more 
nourishment than was indispensable to the maintenance of their strength. 
They had no knowledge of delicate food, and were often content with 
anything esculent which they found growing along the route. They 
accommodated themselves with facility to the manners and character of 
their masters, in imitating their modes of life and copying the methods 
of their adversaries. At Cann they constituted the reserve, and might 
have been mistaken for Romans, with so much precision did they exe- 
cute the famous changes of front which decided the day. As they 
were very submissive and extremely devoted to their officers, the young 
general had little difficulty in instructing them. He made them profi- 
cients in less time than was required at a later date by Statorius (about 
B.C. 206), to discipline, according to Roman tactics, the infantry of 
Syphax. After the conquest of Algiers, France knew how to profit by 
the military qualities of these children of Africa. The Tirailleurs In- 
digénes were considered the best of light troops. In 1859, in Italy, they 
gave as great a scare to the Austrians a8 their ancestors had occasioned 
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to the Romans also in Italy, two thousand and seventy-five years pre- 
vious. All the imitative talents of this primitive people were brought 
into play, and the French Turcos had buglersas capable as that African 
in the army of Hannibal who, on the night of the capture of Tarentum, 
sounded so perfectly the signals in use by the Romans as to effectually 
deceive the garrison of the place. 

Of active and cunning intelligence, but cruel and prompt to preda- 
tory forays, like all primitive populations, these Imaziren (Berbers or 
Kabyles) killed their prisoners, cut off their heads, and threw their 
bodies into large fires, around which they would dance and sing the 
whole night. These Africans have not changed since the time of Han- 
nibal, for the French expeditions into their native territory have many 
times been followed by heart-rending massacres of prisoners captured 
by these tribes, in whom time has modified neither disposition, char- 
acter, nor manners. They are always high-spirited, inconstant, and 
without faith ; their passions, easily aroused, serve rather to excite their 
warlike ardor than diminish it. The “ Delights of Capua” never soft- 
ened these natures of iron; their instincts, essentially military, were 
insensible to such influences. 

Next in order marched the Spaniards. Certain regions of the 
peninsula furnished specially infantry of the highest order. The army 
of Italy was recruited from the Cantabrians (Biscayens), Asturians 
(Arragonese), Celt-Iberians (dwellers south of the Ebro), Cerretans, 
Karpetans (principal city, Toledo), Vascons (Navarrese or Gascons), 
Ilergetes (around Lerida), Concans (a ferocious tribe of Northern 
Spain), Vettones (between the Duero and the Tagus), and the people 
of Lusitania and adjoining Galicia. Virriathus (murdered 40 B.c.), 
who so long baffled the armies of Rome, commanded corps raised in 
Galicia and Lusitania, or Portugal. The soldiers from all these prov- 
inces were remarkable for their gigantic stature and their savage physi- 
ognomy. Hannibal put them all in uniform. The national blouse 
with long nap was exchanged for a linen tunic of dazzling whiteness, 
set off with handsome trimmings of bright red. Nothing increases the 
natural valor of a soldier more than the pleasure of finding himself 
invested with an elegant dress, The general-in-chief did not fail to 
flatter in this respect the Spanish affectation of fine clothes. He en- 
tirely simplified the armament of these mountaineers, taking away 
the javelin and the sling, while reserving the crenated buckler and 
short sword, with which they were rather accustomed to stab than to 
slash or cut. This sword accomplished marvels in Italy, and before 
the end of the war was adopted by the Romans. It was longer and 
heavier than the Roman sword previously in use, and had a cutting 
edge. The soldiers wore it suspended in a shoulder-belt on the right 
side; the officers carried it in a waist-belt on the left. 

The Spaniard, naturally amenable to discipline, found no difficulty in 
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complying with its demands ; and his intelligence enabled him to profit 
at once by the military instruction imparted to him. Sober, patient, 
obedient, indefatigable, and, what is more, accessible to the emotions 
aroused by the rude poetry of the profession of arms, the Spaniard 
was the proper soldier for great battles. Hannibal possessed the talent 
to make him so; and from this time forward the infantry recruited 
in the Iberian peninsula has not ceased to enjoy a merited reputation. 
The Gallic infantry presented a no less imposing aspect. Like the 
Spaniards they were extraordinarily tall, and the expression of their 
faces was likewise savage. These robust warriors, recruited among the 
Gallic tribes adjacent to the shore of the Mediterranean, had generally 
light complexions, blue eyes, and blonde or chestnut hair. They were 
accustomed to dye their abundant tresses a flaming red, and wore them 
floating upon the shoulders or drawn up and tied in a tuft on the top of 
the head. The soldiers allowed their full beard to grow. The officers 
shaved clean with the exception of the upper lip, which they adorned 
with heavy mustachios. The Gallic dress comprised a wide pantaloon, 
like those of the Zouaves, a shirt with sleeves of striped stuff, descend- 
ing half-way to the knees, and a national garment, equivalent to the 
Latin sagum, something between a cloak and a cassock, loaded with or- 
naments, and fastened at the neck with a metal clasp. The casque was 
copper, and more frequently ornamented with the horns of animals. Very 
often this casque had a crest representing some figure of a bird or wild 
beast, the whole surmounted by lofty and tufted plumes, which made the 
wearer look as tall as a giant. The high bearskin caps of the French 
Imperial Guard are nothing else but a traditional vestige of the fashion 
of the Gallic ancestors of the French. The feathered head-dress of 
the Highlander is another reminiscence of the Celtic helmets surmounted 
by plumes, These warriors had a decided taste for ornament, and 
gratified it by displaying upon their persons a profusion of collars, 
bracelets, rings, baldrics, and belts of gold. Their national arms were 
a stake of wood, the end hardened in the fire; a different sort of wooden 
stake hurled, after ignition, at the enemy; a javelin; a species of halbert 
reputed to inflict mortal wounds, and a straight sabre. Of all these Han- 
nibal permitted his Gauls only to retain these long sabres, designed solely 
for cutting, and of which they knew how to make a terrible use. These 
arms, fabricated in the arsenals of Carthagena, had a perfect temper. 
There was no danger of their becoming useless after a single blow like 
the laths of copper previously in use among the trans-Alpine moun- 
taineers. Fora long period the Gallic soldier rejected the use of defen- 
sive arms as unworthy of true courage. What is more, it was a strange 
point of honor with him to throw off all clothing in the moment of 
combat, and in spite of a discipline the most stringent, and of reiterated 
prohibitions, on the day of Canne the regulars of Hannibal stripped 
themselves to the waist. Naked, says the Roman historian, except as 
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to the shield and two swords; or, to use the words of Livy, the Gauls 
were naked from the navel up. According to regulation they should 
have worn a cuirass of forged metal or a coat of mail. They carried, be- 
sides, a large buckler, variegated with the most vivid colors, to which was 
ordinarily attached the head of a wild boar or of a wolf. “In the second 
century of our era the military accoutrement of a noble Gaul comprised 
a buckler and a helmet of the model indicated, a cuirass of forged metal, 
fashioned according to the Greek or Roman pattern, or a coat of iron 
mail of Gallic invention, an enormous sabre suspended on the right thigh 
by chains of iron or of copper, sometimes from a baldric brilliant with 
gold, silver, or coral ; in addition, a collar, bracelets, and rings of gold 
around the arms and middle finger; pantaloons and cassock of a plaid 
checkered with startling contrasts of color. Finally, long ruddy mous- 
taches.” 

Such was about the picture presented by a Gallic chief in the 
army of Hannibal. The young general knew how to treat each body 
of his troops according to its character and its aptitude. He loved 
the spirit of his Gauls, and conceded to these grown-up children their 
taste for trinkets in recompense for their bravery. The national spirit 
has not changed in France, among their descendants, and it is especi- 
ally true of French soldiers that it may be said, “belle armée bonne 
armée.” The ornamentation of their uniforms acts as a spur to the 
courage of the wearers, and legislators should not regret the expense 
involved in gratifying soldiers’ taste for fine plumage. 

The Gauls at this time in the service of Carthage were accustomed 
tO assume a swaggering air and tone in order to intimidate the enemy. 
When engaging in combat they roared out their war-songs, keeping time 
by striking their heavy sabres upon their bucklers, imitating the cries 
of ferocious beasts, brandishing their arms while leaping and dancing. 
In this is recognizable, even to this day, the French soldier; who 
alone, among the military of Europe, mingles with the rattling of mus- 
ketry the regimental airs and rude soldier-talk, the gayety of which is 
not suppressed by the fire of battle. The French Zouave affords a nota- 
ble example of this. Launched in pursuit of the Arab, he imitates the 
peculiar barking of the jackal, an animal from which these troops de- 
rive their strange but glorious name. 

Like their ancestors, the Gauls of Hannibal, companions of that 
Brenn or chief who amused himself by throwing his sword and belt 
into the scales of Rome, the modern French infantry are gay and banter- 
ing. Like the heroes of Homer, they provoke their enemies to single 
combats, and once face to face, excite their fury by a rolling fire of wit- 
ticisms and insults, or by jibing at them and sticking out their tongues. 
Wounded to death, disemboweled, or cleft asunder, the Gaul still 
jested ; and they rallied an enemy who could not release himself from 
their grasp. In fact, tactics were summed up for them in a brusque 
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vivacity of attack and the violence of the first shock. Although they 
were not altogether submissive to discipline, the Carthaginian generals 
had a predilection for the Gallic mercenaries, whose services they knew 
how to make most advantageous. Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, 
esteemed their qualities highly, and always attached to his person a cer- 
tain number of these intrepid soldiers. He constituted them his body- 
guard, and, in war, confided missions to them which required the union 
of intelligence, of devotion, and of an audacity equal to any emergency. 
These men succeeded in enterprises considered impossible ; and it was 
due to their address that Hamilcar, for example, was able to stop the 
wholesale desertions, incited by the Roman agents, which depleted the 
Carthaginian army in Sicily. One night the general commanded some 
resolute Gauls to present themselves before the advanced posts of the 
Romans with their arms and possessions, in order to create the impres- 
sion among the enemy that they were deserting in good faith. When 
the Roman recruiting officers stepped forward to welcome this accession 
the Gauls burst into a fit of laughter, seized the confiding enemies by 
the throat and strangled them by twisting their necks. 

The Gallic soldiers, however, had numerous defects: they loved to 
drink and to pillage, and they did not always obey promptly ; nor were 
they capable of the immobility or silence indispensable to the success of 
certain operations. Still, not a corps of the Army of Italy was better 
organized to plant an ambush, strike a sudden blow, or execute one of 
the audacious stratagems which gave occasion to the Romans to charge 
Hannibal with treachery and Punic faith. 

Hennebert says that Hannibal, like his father, placed great depend- 
ence in his regular Gauls, as entirely reliable; and composed detach- 
ments of these whom he regarded as alone capable of executing certain 
difficult enterprises (for instance, as in the case of the surprise of 
Tarentum), and that they, faithful to their general, continued to the end 
partakers of his good and evil fortune, and followed him even to Zama. 
This eulogy of ancient Gauls by a modern French writer is only so far 
excusable in that he believes it to be true; but it is a well-known fact 
that Hannibal made and remade his army many times during the six- 
teen years that he continued fighting upon Italian soil ; and his last four 
campaigns were almost entirely confined to the territory of the Bruttii, 
which is exactly modern Calabria, the heel of the boot—il bello stivale— 
to which the Roman peninsula has been likened. At Zama his veteran 
infantry, rank and file, were pretty much all Bruttians, although it is 
very credible that the Cadres may have comprised individuals repre- 
senting all the races that followed him across the Alps. The remains 
of his cavalry were undoubtedly the scanty remnants of the incompara- 


3 Tegg, London, 1875, p. 38, 3 86, quotes as a Spanish proverb: “ A soldier said 
that the French, at the first onset, are more than men; but after, less than women.” 
Interpreted intelligently, this saying expresses something of a similar idea. 
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ble body of horsemen who had escaped the rigor of the passage across 
the Little Saint Bernard ; for the writer, after an examination of every 
accessible authority, is satisfied it was by this Pass and not that of 
Mount Genevre the great Carthaginian made his way into the plains 
of Piedmont. 

* * * * * * * - 

In the sense that artillery is only a ponderous missive weapon of 
which more diminutive kinds are borne on the person and used by the 
hands of the soldier, the ancients had artillery. What the cannon is 
to the musket the scorpion was to the bow, and the ballista to the sling. 
The general use of this artillery as an organized arm is attributed to 
Alexander ; but unquestionably it was employed in the field by great 
captains as early as the first application of art and science to war. 
When hand-missile weapons were found unequal to the occasion, gen- 
erals of Hannibal’s era brought into action batteries of neuroballistic 
artillery, or, as some commentators style it, neurotone, that is, throwing 
machines which derived their force from twisted sinews. ‘These engines 
were by no means the result of a recent discovery, for their use, recog- 
nized in history, goes back to the eighth and ninth century B.c.; and 
the Romans themselves learned to utilize them in the course of the 
first Punic war, concluded B.c. 241. But the tension of this apparatus, 
as yet imperfect, soon became relaxed under the influence of rain, or 
even a simple fog. This was particularly the case in the Battle of the 
Trebbia, so fatal to the Romans. Their neuroballistic engines, wet in 
their transit through the river and by the storm, soon became inopera- 
tive, as is admitted by military writers. As Hannibal’s material escaped 
the pernicious influences of the hygrometrical circumstances of the 26th 
of December, B.c. 218, and he was enabled to continue their use 
throughout the battle, the exceptional superiority has resulted in the 
following hypothesis. Previous to the great Alexandrine period, which 
corresponds to the interval of time comprised between the age of 
Alexander and that of Augustus, the power of ballistic apparatus was 
derived from the force of the torsion of one or more cords or cables of 
elastic fibres, the action of which was expended, like the explosion of 
powder, upon a propulsive lever, on the same principle as the cord of a 
saw keeps the blade taut. But in the course of this period an event of 
importance occurred which greatly modified the conditions of the prob- 
lem. The son of acommon barber of Alexandria, the famous Ctesi- 
bius, to whom is attributed the invention of the piston and a sort of 
machine worked by compressed air, conceived the idea of replacing the 
elastic fibres of sinews, hemp, human and horse hair, hitherto employed, 
by metallic springs, in this manner substituting for the neurotone 
engine, recognized as defective, a perfected mechanism, which took the 
Greek name of chalkotonon organon,—i.e., “an engine of war, which 
was stretched by copper bands [springs ?] instead of strings.” Fol- 
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lowing the same course of study as his master, a pupil of Ctesibius, the 
no less celebrated Hero, of Alexandria, to whom the world owes the 
technical description of the cheiroballista, or carroballista, perhaps the 
Latin falarica, “a huge spear, discharged with prodigious violence by 
the assistance of machinery,” introduced into this engine a system of 
spiral springs, or ribbons of steel (watch-springs?). Knowing this 
to be so, it is fair to believe that the astute Hannibal, who must have 
kept himself posted in the progress and development of the military 
art and science, knew the improvements in the material of artillery 
made by Ctesibius and Hero. The only difficulty lies in the fact that 
there is a dispute as to when Ctesibius lived ; and as to this there is a 
difference of about a century. Others affirm that it was Archimedes 
who invented the spiral spring. Philo of Byzantium (who lived about 
the third century B.c.), author of a “Treatise on Machines of War,” states 
that Ctesibius derived his idea of metal springs from the extraordinary 
elasticity of the Spanish sword-blades. This corroborates the belief 
that Ctesibius preceded Hannibal, and Archimedes was certainly his 
contemporary. Asan explanation why the Roman field artillery was so 
inferior to the Carthaginian, it is all-sufficient to mention that although 
the Romans recognized the superiority of the Spanish swords, they ex- 
changed them for their own without being able to manufacture them. 
When Hannibal entered Italy he was master of Spain. Under these 
circumstances he must have known all the military secrets of its arti- 
ficers, and he may have been the one who suggested metal springs to 
scientists capable of successfully testing and carrying out the idea. A 
careful consideration of all the known facts induces Hennebert, who 
was an officer of engineers, to come to the conclusion that Hannibal 
had at the Trebbia military engines whose power was derived from 
copper springs, or even springs of steel, and this was why Hannibal’s 
field artillery had nothing to fear from the humidity of the atmosphere, 
which rendered that of Sempronius next to inoperative. 
* * * * * * * * 

The troops immediately under the order of the engineers were 
composed of skilled workmen, similar to modern sappers and miners. 
There were a few Spaniards among them; but, as a rule, they were 
recruited from among the Africans. They were the imazir en who 
distinguished themselves during the siege of Saguntum, and afterwards, 
amid the Alps, cut away the rocks to convert the mountain-paths into 
passable road-ways. These robust soldier-laborers wore the same uni- 
form as their comrades belonging to the infantry of the line, but had 
in addition leather aprons, like the sappers formerly assigned to modern 
infantry regiments, and carried an axe, a hatchet, a cutting instrument 
shaped like a sickle, a small iron lever cleft at the toe, such as are used 
to extract spikes. They were very dexterous in constructing shelters 
for the troops, in organizing, according to the method of their country, 
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silos or subterranean magazines for the storage of grain, and like all 
the armies of antiquity, they knew how to build defensive works, con- 
sisting of layers of earth, fascines, and wattles in horizontal courses, 
the whole bound together by strong timber-work. They were remark- 
able for their skill in handling the pick, and excelled in felling trees 
and converting them into building materials. Their greatest services, 
however, were rendered in the delivery of assaults. Naturaliy nimble, 
and maintaining their agility by continual exercises, these men then 
buckled on cramps or “ hold-fasts” of iron, and by this means, taking 
advantage of every projection of rock, they resolutely attempted esca- 
lades. Where the obstacle was too perpendicular or slippery they drove 
in their “ hold-fasts,” which thus served as ladders, and the first who 
ascended assisted the others to mount. The Romans, who fully appre- 
ciated the merit of Hannibal’s sappers, employed every possible means 
to encourage their desertion ; and more than once in the course of the 
second Punic war succeeded in making them false to their duty. 
Nevertheless, as a rule, there was very little desertion or treachery in 
the army of Hannibal. 

We now come to the cavalry. 

In the time of Alexander the Roman generals had a very imperfect 
knowledge of the art and science of war. Saint Evremond states that 
among the Romans the cavalry was never effectively used. So little 
did they know how to take advantage of this Arm that they made their 
horsemen dismount in the heat of the combat, and only allowed them 
to mount again to follow up an enemy which had been routed. It/is 
certain that the Romans considered infantry as the only reliable force, 
and counted but little on the service which cavalry could render in a 
battle. Down to the time of the war against Pyrrhus the legions had 
a great contempt for the cavalry of their opponents, but his Thessalians 
forced them to change their opinion. Hannibal’s horsemen terrified 
them, and these hitherto invincible legions were sometimes in such a 
state of apprehension because of them that they did not dare to descend 
on to the smallest level. Up to the time of the second Punic war 
Rome may be said to have had no cavalry, proper, but only what might 
be styled mounted infantry. For instance, at Cann, the consul, Pau- 
lus Emilius, made his horsemen dismount so that they might fight as 
became brave men; whereupon Hannibal, full of joy, exclaimed that 
“they were being delivered up to him bound hands and feet.” The 
young but great Carthaginian knew by experience that cavalry is really 
an Arm, and the horse something more than a mere vehicle for a sol- 
dier. He fully recognized the value of an opportune charge; and it 
was by charging home that he finished up so bloodily the famous day 
of Cann. He was particularly inclined to scattering his squadrons 
and then rallying them in mass upon a given point; and it was his 
maneuvres circling around the enemy which decided in his favor the 
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victory on the Ticino. Hannibal laid great stress on the effect of his 
cavalry of the line,—he may be said to have built all his hopes upon it,— 
and relied upon it for the success of the campaign about to open, more 
especially as he knew that this precious Arm was neglected among the 
Romans, and even held in contempt by the consuls. Polybius tells us 
that it was Hannibal’s cavalry alone that made Carthage victorious and 
caused the defeats of the Romans. The Carthaginian cavalry was much 
superior to the Roman for two reasons. In the first place, the Numi- 
dian and Spanish horses were better than the Italian, and in the second 
place, the Roman horsemen were badly armed, and it was only when 
they began to make war in Greece that everything appertaining to this 
Arm underwent a change for the better. 

Hannibal’s cavalry-of-the-line was composed of Spaniards, Gauls, 
and native Africans. The Spaniards were excellent horsemen ; their 
animals, trained to climb the steepest ascents, were also taught to settle 
down on the knees at the order. Two soldiers mounted each horse, but 
during the action one fought on foot, like the Mahrattas mentioned on 
page 711, Cavalry, Article III., Tae Unrrep Service, December, 
1880, and the Daher, page 587, Cavalry, Article II., November, 1880. 

These companions of the saddle were armed with a club or mace, or 
a battle-axe, a sabre, and a lance. The cavalry of the Gauls was supe- 
rior to their infantry. Each horseman, noble by birth, was followed 
by two squires, who kept to the rear while the master was engaged. If 
the master was killed one of the squires took his place, and if the latter 
in turn succumbed, the second squire came to the front. This peculiar 
system was styled trimarkisia. 

The Tamarzirt, or African, proper, cavalry, was very remarkable, 
The docility of the African horses, their capacity for supporting every 
kind of demand upon their powers, their capability for undergoing 
privations, made them pre-eminently war-horses. The Africans set 
the highest value on these beasts of the South. Each one had its 
name, its genealogy; and after death a mausoleum and epitaph re- 
corded its merits. In the field their masters bestowed upon them care 
without limit; and after the trying day of Thrasymene, the horsemen 
of Hannibal upon their arrival in Apulia, or La Puglia, lavished upon 
the limbs of their chargers lotions of the finest wine. The Africans, 
veritable centaurs, knew neither saddle nor bridle. Some of them 
carried into battle two mounts; and when one of these was fatigued 
the rider leaped lively from one to the other, carrying with him his 
armament; and thus fresh, threw himself again into the midst of the 
fighting. The Algerian cavalier, like the footman of the same race, 
wore the tunie and bournous of lion-skin: he carried a lance with a short 
staff, a sword, a bow and arrows, and a buckler covered with ox- or 
elephant-skin. Free as to both hands, he aimed at the enemy most 
dangerous missiles. 
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Hannibal’s light infantry was recruited along the Genoese coast, in 
Campania, in Greece, in Asia Minor,—principally Cappadocia,—in Gaul, 
in Spain, in Africa, and in the Balearic Isles. Those from the latter 
place constituted a special Arm. The ablest of these came from Ivica, 
and at the expiration of their term of enlistment a woman, as a rule, 
was the reward of their service. Each of them was armed with three 
slings, which they wielded with unerring effect. Florus states that the 
sling was the only arm of this people, and they practiced its use from 
a most tender age, the child receiving no other nourishment than that 
which it could knock down with its missile. The projectile was a leaden 
ball or slug, fashioned in a mould, or a ball of clay, which produced 
the same effect as the modern bullet. The effective of these Balearicans 
in the Carthaginian armies was ordinarily one thousand marksmen. 
The generals scattered them along the front of their line of battle or 
upon the flanks of their columns, whence they never ceased to harass 
the enemy. Hannibal’s proportion of slingers was about one quarter 
of the total of the infantry-of-the-line ; so that it is fair to presume 
that he carried about two thousand Balearic slingers into Italy with him. 
The Romans had likewise a slinger corps ; but in skill they were very 
inferior to the Carthaginian mercenaries of the same kind. 

Immediately after this special corps of Balearic slingers came the light 
infantry, proper, so to speak, armed with lances, long and light, which 
served both as offensive and defensive weapons, and javelins, and carry- 
ing a small round buckler, although there were archers among them. 
The best of these skirmishers were derived from Northern Africa, and 
were recruited along the whole coast from Egypt to Morocco. They 
managed their missiles with incomparable art. Gifted with an extraor- 
dinary precision of sight, they rarely missed their aim. Proverbially 
they were Marksmen. Practiced from their infancy in forced marches 
among their native mountains, they acquired the title of champion 
pedestrians. Some of the African tribes, like those of the Autololes 
(neighborhood of Tangiers), comprised men who could keep up with a 
galloping horse. This infantry, with ankles of steel, could cover great 
distances whether it was necessary to creep through the bushes and in 
silence, to conceal their advance from the enemy, or whether, when the 
signal sounded for the fight, they had to burst impetuously upon his 
lines. Then they were seen leaping from crest to crest, bounding from 
rock to rock, emitting terrific yells. In this is recognizable the native 
African skirmishers in the French service, laureates at target practice : 
adroit as monkeys, and supple as panthers, uttering those horrible cries 
of ,wild beasts which, in 1859, evoked the echoes of Magenta. 

Julius Cesar was unbounded in his admiration of the qualities of 
this light infantry, capable of the most impetuous exhibitions of en- 
thusiasm. During his campaigns in Africa they did not intermit to 
harass his troops and hold them in check. The Roman cavalry did not 
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dare to pursue them, fearing their missiles, which never missed their 
mark. If the Legionary infantry, their patience and endurance ex- 
hausted, deployed to give them battle, these Africans fled at full speed 
only to rally behind the first ridge, and present themselves again to 
renew the rain of their deadly projectiles. 

Two thousand years after Cesar, Napoleon the First pronounced the 
eulogy of these extraordinary barbarians. He considered them adroit, 
alacritous, as brave as intelligent, knowing how to escape the pursuit of 
the heavily-armed Legionaries, but returning to overwhelm them with 
missiles as soon as they had resumed their places in the line. Napoleon 
added, however imperfect missiles were at this epoch in comparison to 
those of modern times, whenever they were applied according to these 
tactics the advantage always remained with them. Such was also Han- 
nibal’s opinion. The young general placed his strongest hopes in the 
agility of these native African skirmishers. These tactics were those 
which decided the crisis of the American Revolution, 1775-82, as, for 
instance, particularly, at King’s Mountain, 1780. His light cavalry was 
exclusively recruited in Africa, and the Numidian—or rather A frico- 
Celtic—cavalry has retained its celebrity down to the present time. It 
was to the other Carthaginian troops that which the drilled Cossacks are 
to the Russian armies. 

These A frico-Celtic cavaliers had an admirable capacity to steal, horses 
and men, behind a group of trees or clump of brush, into a simple 
depression of the ground, whence they burst forth suddenly like fantastic 
beings to throw themselves, rapid as lightning, upon an enemy in the 
plain. Thus it was, B.c. 217, Mago, brother of Hannibal, knew how to 
conceal a thousand Numidians behind the steep bank of a little affluent 
of the Trebbia, whose sudden appearance and onfall aided in a great 
measure in bringing about the result of the day so disastrous to Rome. 

As soon as an enemy’s column began to move, these Numidians 
enveloped the front of his advance-guard, and crowned, to the right and 
left, the elevations which bordered his route. Another swarm of these 
cavaliers clung in like manner to his rear-guard, while other bands 
harassed both flanks. At certain moments, always judiciously selected, 
these scattered horsemen rushed upon their adversaries as if to over- 
whelm them, but with an admirable understanding they always drew 
up at a prescribed distance. There, uttering their war-cries, they made 
a general discharge of their missiles ; then they quickly regained the 
heights in order to escape every attempt to pursue them. A simulated 
retreat was one of the elements of their tactics. When out of patience 
with being thus stung by them the Legionaries halted and prepared to 
disperse them, they fled at full speed, only, however, to rally at a desig- 
nated place, whence wheeling about they returned immediately to the 
charge. Sometimes, when it was opportune, they made a real retreat 
before superior forces. Then they dispersed themselves as much as 
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possible to break up the formation of the enemy and entice him into 
some trap. The Romans, as a rule, had the imprudence to break up 
their solid dispositions, and ventured, by little detachments, into the 
snare which infallibly led to their destruction. 

These hardy horsemen were altogether inaccessible ; never did they 
direct their furious course into the plain, but always in the direction of 
broken country, whence, launched forth with full speed, they descended 
ravines like a torrent or ascended craggy hills like a flock of wild goats. 
They were often seen, filing at a gallop, among the pines, the live-oaks, 
_ and thickets of mastics, the branches of which, switching the face of 
the Roman knight, had a singular effect in checking the ardor of: his 
pursuit. They excelled in routing an enemy, in inducing him to make 
some inopportune or imprudent movement, in leading him, as it were, 
by the hand into committing false manceuvres, and thence to destruc- 
tion. Thus it was that Hannibal’s horsemen knew how to inspire the 
Romans with the unfortunate idea of fording the Trebbia on a winter 
morning. These Numidians had a marvelous knowledge of the meth- 
ods of deceiving their adversaries, and of playing with an innocent 
air veritable dramatic scenes which always wound up in the confusion 
of an enemy, aghast at what was occurring. Consider, as an example 
of these first-class military comedies, one which certainly equaled the 
stratagem of Hannibal, by which he eluded Fabius in the gorges of 
Falerno, and the tricks of Hasdrubal slipping, at the Sierra di Alcaraz 
(New Castile, Spain), between the fingers of the Consul Nero (B.c. 207.) 

After the second Punic war the Romans took these Numidians 
into their pay. One day, B.c. 192, Consul Flaminius, operating in 
Liguria, found himself caught in a defile which suggested to his mind 
recollections of the Caudine Forks. Not knowing how to extricate 
himself from this desperate situation, he considered himself irretriev- 
ably compromised, and he conceived the idea of revealing his anguish 
to the commander of his Numidians. The African promised to force 
a passage. His eight hundred cavaliers jumped at once into their 
saddles, and in the most natural manner possible advanced in sight 
of the outposts of the enemy without provoking an attack in any way. 
At first view nothing could have presented a more miserable appear- 
ance than this detachment. Both men and horses were small and slight; 
the riders, half naked, had no other arms than javelins, and the horses, 
without bits, were ungainly in gait, galloping with outstretched necks 
and heavy heads. To add to the contempt inspired by their appear- 
ance, and which did not fail to excite laughter, numbers of the Numid- 
ians allowed themselves to roll out of the saddle. The Ligurians, who 
were at first drawn up to repulse an attack, soon grounded their arms 
and were lost in curiosity contemplating this sorry array of horsemen. 
The Africans, continuing their evolutions, advanced and drew back, 
but all the time gained ground in the direction of the entrance of the 
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defile, as if they were not masters of their horses, and were carried 
about at their will. All at once they gathered themselves up, and in a 
twinkling dashed through the enemy’s lines and hastened to set fire to 
villages in the plains beyond. The Ligurians were forced to run after 
them to defend their property, and in doing so abandoned their posi- 
tion. The consul, thus extricated, was enabled to continue his march. 
Such was the light cavalry which Hannibal was leading into Italy. 
The Romans had to suffer especially from the combined action of 
the native African infantry and cavalry, since, in uniting their efforts, 
these two Arms succeeded in producing remarkable effects. The foot- 
men advanced upon the enemy at full run and simultaneously with the 
horsemen, by the side of whom they fought and with whom they fled. 
Generally the infantry assumed position behind the cavalry, the latter 
serving as a blind, just as the Union cavalry served as a blind to the 
Fifth Corps at Appomattox Court-House. If the enemy were too 
much for the horsemen these retired rapidly, and the footmen, suddenly 
unmasked, made a vigorous resistance. Then the riders, following up 
their tactics, quickly reformed out of range of the enemy, charged 
and disengaged their unmounted comrades. Such alternations sue- 
ceeded each other without leaving a moment’s respite to the adversaries. 
The constant success of these mixed troops undoubtedly suggested to 
the centurion, Q. Neevius, the idea of the creation of the Roman Velites. 
These Velites, organized B.c. 211, under the walls of Capua, were 
the most active men selected among the infantry. They were armed 
with seven javelins, like Hannibal’s Africans, and taught to leap be- 
hind the horsemen in croup, and as quickly again dismount. Various 
military organizers, at successive dates, all over the world, have wrought 
out in imagination a reproduction of these Velites or Voltigeurs; but in 
the field they have never fulfilled the expectations formed of them. 
Hannibal had also at his disposition a peculiar force, that of those 
great animated motors which the Asiatic nations have never ceased to 
employ in war,—elephants. These, the last representatives of the 
paleontologic generations buried beneath the deposits of the deluge, were 
then almost unknown in Europe. The Romans had never seen them 
until Pyrrhus invaded Italy, and were terribly alarmed by the appear- 
ance of these “oxen of Lucania,”—the term at first applied to them. 
Legend had transmitted to the Romans of the times of Hannibal the 
remembrance of the terror of their fathers, the soldiers of Heraclea 
(B.c. 280) and of Asculum (B.c. 279), and the young general expected 
to inspire his own enemies with a like dread. His army of Italy was 
accompanied by thirty-seven elephants, for the Carthaginians as soon as 
they came in conflict with the Romans acquired the art of transporting 
these enormous beasts across the sea. It was only after their contests 
with Pyrrhus and Hannibal that the Romans comprehended what im- 
portant military results could be derived from the employment of 
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gigantic intelligent quadrupeds. Montaigne assures us that their usage 
was incomparably more effective than that of artillery prior to its mob- 
ilization by Gustavus Adolphus, or rather by his Grand Master of 
Ordnance, Torstenson, who perhaps got out of artillery under existing 
circumstances more than any other great captain who has ever lived. 
Elephants often served as movable intrenchments, “ covering masses,” 
behind which the platoons of infantry deployed, until the time came 
for them to dispense with this blind,—a manceuvre of which Hannibal’s 
troops availed themselves to so much advantage at the battle of Toledo. 

Again, they sometimes formed a living dam when an army had to 
effect the passage of a river by fording. In this case they were ranged 
up-stream, to break the force of the current, so that the troops could 
cross in comparatively slack water. Hamilcar applied them thus at the 
Medjerda, and Mago likewise when he crossed the Po, according to the 
authority of Coelius Antipater. Pyrrhus was the first who revealed to 
the Carthaginians the utility of elephants in war; prior to his time 
Carthage relied on chariots in their stead. But it was not only in a 
direct charge that the mass and momentum and vertical projection of 
these bulky pachyderms was employed ; such a shock was only the first 
of their tactical application. Necessarily, a charge of these animals 
launched at full speed broke the ranks of the enemy, for nothing could 
resist such a torrent. Thus it was at the Trebbia: they broke up the 
two wings of the Roman army and left the flanks of the main body 
exposed; they seized isolated men, and trampled them to death or cut 
them to pieces with the terrible sabre with which their trunk was 
armed. Covered with brazen armor fitted to the vulnerable portions of 
their massive frames, these monsters of the ancient armies exercised, 
materially and morally, prodigious effects. Hannibal’s elephants were 
directed by Nubians. These negroes wore a large garment, striped 
blue and red, and a thick turban, and were armed with poisoned 
arrows. They were also furnished with a mallet and a sharp steel 
chisel. The use of these latter was predicated on a well-known peril, 
i.e., the possibility of the elephants going mad and compromising the 
safety of the divisions to which they belonged. This was the case at 
Zama, when these animals—which required a long and difficult course 
of instruction, and at this crisis were only half instructed in warlike 
manceuvres and unacclimated to battle—were launched out by Han- 
nibal to break the ranks of the Romans. There, frightened and de- 
moralized, some of them threw themselves upon the Numidian cavalry, 
while others, after a few moments’ engagement with the light troops, 
burst through even among the baggage-train, traversing the intervals 
which Scipio had left for this very purpose in his line of battle. To 
avert catastrophes of this kind at an imminent moment, the Cornacs or 
conductors had a sure method of stopping the insane beast which they 
could no longer control: they adjusted the edge of the chisel between 
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the two cervical vertebre, and with a blow of their mallet severed 
the spinal marrow. This expeditious method was the invention of 
Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s youngest brother. 

The organization of the train of the Army of Italy was equally 
perfect, and this service performed its duties without.a hitch during 
the whole of the second Punic war. In spite of the bad condition of 
the roads, marshes, steeps, and sloughs, the convoys never failed to 
come up in time. It is probable that in Gaul Hannibal’s train utilized 
the equipages which the natives employed ‘—war-chariots, that followed 
their armies everywhere—to transport baggage and booty; but in the 
Alps, in Italy, the Carthaginian transport service depended on bat-, 
baw-, or pack-horses and mules. The mules came from Spain, the 
Balearic Islands, and Africa. In Africa especially the pack-mares and 
mules were esteemed excellent, capable of carrying an enormous load and 
making long stages. Even to this day the Algerians are proud of their 
beasts of burden, whence the proverb, “The Kabyles have good mules,” 

It has been stated that Hannibal had dromedaries with him, but this 
is probably an error, because these animals, natives of Asia, appear for 
the first time in African history contemporaneously with Julius Qesar, 

Such was Hannibal’s “ Army of Italy,” which crossed the Pyrenees 
and the Alps. When it was organized at Carthagena it comprised one 
hundred and two thousand men,—ninety thousand infantry and twelve 
thousand cavalry. This effective rapidly wasted away. The con- 
quest of Catalonia cost twenty-one thousand, the military occupation 
of this province required eleven thousand ; policy demanded the libera- 
tion of eleven thousand more, so that, at the southern foot of the 
Pyrenees, Hannibal had no more than fifty thousand foot and nine 
thousand horse, together fifty-nine thousand warriors. 

This army, thus reduced by nearly a half, was destined to undergo 
still greater depletions. The fatigues of the march, the passage of the 
Rhone, a series of uninterrupted engagements and reconnoissances, but, 
above all, the desperate passage of the Alps, caused an expenditure of 
about thirty-three thousand lives, and when Hannibal descended into 
the flat-lands along the Po he had at his disposition only twelve 
thousand Africans, eight thousand Spaniards, six thousand cavalry, 
and his elephants. His march from Carthagena to Turin had devoured 
seventy-six thousand men,—three-quarters of his total effective force. 

Such was the price that this young general did not hesitate to pay 
for the simple acquisition of his chosen field of battle. 

4 Frederic the Great was practical enough to avail himself of such resources, 
and in this imitated Torstenson, a century previous, whose administrative service 
and its success still excite the astonishment of experts and is as yet an unsolved 
military problem, as attests the Prince de Ligne. 

J. WATTS DE PEysTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. : 
Voi. IV.—No. 3. 
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TWO DAYS’ LEAVE. 


A FEW years ago a certain United States sloop-of-war was lying in 
Gibraltar Bay, on her way out of the Straits, and her officers were 
chafing a little at the persistent light westerly winds which, detaining 
some American barks and brigs, detained the man-of-war also, for the 
purpose of settling certain difficulties between the officers and crews 
of said barks and brigs, most of which difficulties would have settled 
themselves “ with a rope’s-end and a fair wind” if a man-of-war had 
not been within reach. 

It was early June,—an uncertain time for breezes,—but at last the 
weather-wise saw symptoms of a change, so we hoisted in our launch 
and bade adieu to Gibraltar for some time to come. 

That evening we received on board for a passage to Tangier one of 
our consular officials and certain Moorish friends of his, who wished to 
make the short passage by a mode of conveyance which had entire 
novelty for them. 

The Moroccan gentlemen were clad in their skull-caps and dingy 
white bournouses, below which their long, bony, bare brown shanks 
were very conspicuous. They at once made themselves very much at 
home,—peeping into officers’ state-rooms, exploring the mysteries of the 
berth-deck, and of that speluncous locality, the yeoman’s store-room, 
.and even descending to the depths of the fire-room, where the firemen 
grinned and winked at each other and raked hot cinders uncomfortably 
near their bare heels. They. lounged in their great, slapping, mis- 
shapen yellow slippers about the sacred precincts of the quarter-deck, 
and even invaded the poop, squatting there upon their heels and smoking 
their corn-shuck cigarettes while they compared notes upon their obser- 
vations. It was all done with a profusion of broad grins, showing 
vows of great white teeth, and a bonhomie of manner at which it was 
impossible to take offense, but which was very far removed from the 
grave and dignified conduct which we are apt to fancy characteristic 
of .the Moor. 

During the night the wind suddenly shifted, as had been predicted, 
and by morning blew a stiff Levanter, the Straits being at once crowded 
with vessels of all rigs and nationalities bound to the westward after 
long and weary waiting. One hundred and forty square-rigged vessels 
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were lumped together in the Straits, with feluccas and other rigs beside, 
an occasional steamer being seen, bound to the eastward and hugging 
Tarifa Point. It really seemed wonderful that collisions did not occur, 
and they were only avoided by the fact that all were going the same 
way. 

We got off with the rest, intending, as I have said, to touch at 
Tangier, but when we hauled our starboard braces and ran down in 
front of the town it was very plain that no boats were to land there in 
safety so long as the Levanter blew, and it might blow for days. We 
did not, therefore, attempt to anchor, but wearing round, passed close 
enough to the ancient and picturesque city to see the Moors, their 
bournouses streaming in the gale, watching our motions from the old- 
world walls and batteries, and so we stood out into the Strait again. 

The nearest point at which to deposit our now involuntary passen- 
gers was Cadiz, whence they could easily return by steamer. So we 
steered for that port, over the scene of Trafalgar’s great sea-fight, and 
reached there in the early afternoon,—only ten hours from Gibraltar, 
including the time occupied in looking into Tangier Bay. 

Cadiz was not one of the ports included in the order for our cruise, 
so our stay there had necessarily to be short, but once at anchor it was 
easy to persuade our good-natured “skipper” to let some of us have a 
peep at Seville. 

Cadiz itself does not, nowadays, furnish many attractions, except 
the uncommon degree of beauty to be seen in the female population ; 
indeed, the singular beauty of the Gaditanas has been celebrated since 
the days of Tyre. 

The city itself is certainly most impressive when approached from 
the sea, as its tall white houses, with their miradors and balconies, show 
high above the blue waters against the blue sky, while towering above 
all is the lofty light-house of Saint Sebastian, visible seven leagues 
at sea. 

The color of both sea and sky, at the season of our visit, is of that 
cobalt blue which, when seen in paintings, is apt to be considered un- 
natural. 

More ancient than Rome herself, the ancient Gades existed as a city 
of palaces centuries before the first wall was built about the Palatine 
Hill. The existing buildings are not ancient, for the city has had to 
suffer many times and in all ages sieges, assaults, blockades, and bom- 
bardments, amounting once or twice to total destruction. These disas- 
ters commenced with the first Punic war, and yet Cadiz, in the language 
of the prize-ring, “comes up smiling.” 

One of the greatest attractions of the place in these times is the 

charming promenade around the immensely solid seaward wall and 
ramparts, which widen in places into an esplanade, planted with semi- 
tropical shrubs and trees, and from which one looks down upon the 
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clear blue sea which, with fall ocean swell, dashes and frets and breaks 
upon the rocky reefs and sand-banks, which, before the days of long- 
range guns, formed the seaward proteciion of the city. 

I have always found ‘that ‘carpe diem was a. good motto when 
sight-seeing from a man-of-war, and accordingly two of us hastily 
packed our bags and hurried on shore to catch the ‘evening train for 
Seville, and to'put ourselves out of signal distance as soon as possible. 
As it turned out, those who “thought they would wait until morning” 
did not go at-all. 

My companion was ‘a young lieutenant, a genial consort in many 
such excursions, plucky and ready in any difficulty, grave and thoughtful 
for his years, but possessing’a keen sense of humor withal. He would 
if he had lived have certainly made his mark in the navy. But, alas! 
it was fated that within the year we were to deposit his remains in 
Rome, in the beautiful cemetery which lies under the shadow of ‘the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius. ‘Those whom the gods love die young! 

As we pulled on shore from the outer roads we found the port all 
alive with boats, for, in addition-to the regular traffic with the shipping, 
it was the hour at which the faluas started for Port-St. Mary, Rota, 
and San Lucar, especially picturesque not only from their rig, but from 
their crowded passengers, mostly peasants, returning from a visit to the 
city, and all in their best summer costume. 

We were in plain clothes, of course, and on landing at the busy 
mole with our hand-bags we were at once accosted by a custom-house 
officer, who directed us to'pass in-at the gate to'the-left,‘a grand struc- 
ture in the city wall, over which was chiseled “ Deus custodiat introitum 
tuum.” Here, in a vaulted guard-room in the thickness of the wall, 
our bags were carefully examined, after which we passed round and 
out ata corresponding portal, over which was inscribed, in continuation, 
“et exitum tuum,”—the whole forming a monkish pun, from the Psalms, 
which is full of meaning to those who have personally encountered 
Spanish eustom-house officers. 

The train left the station, just outside the gate, very punctually, and 
wound along over the narrow neck of Jand which connects the island 
of Leon with the main, giving us a fine view of the extensive salt-pans 
and stacks which, with pipes of sherry from Jerez and Port St. Mary, 
supply the material for the bulk of ‘the export trade of Cadiz. 

A more deliberate train than that to Seville I never traveled by, 
even inGermany. The stoppages at the stations were tithed by officials 
in gorgeous attire, in number sufficient to make serious inroads upon 
the receipts, one would think, unless, as was probable, their principal 
remuneration consisted in the right to wear gold lace ‘and buttons. 
After passing Jerez, with its long whitewashed ‘bodegas full of wine, 
and Moorish towers still standing, our way was along a country-side, 
rolling and brown and treeless. Night soon fell, and we drew in our 
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heads from the windows and _ resigned ourselves.to contemplation and 
smoke, until, at eleven.o’clock, the omnibus of the “ Fonda de, Paris” 
deposited us at the door of that hostelry, said to be the best in Seville. 
It was early summer, as [ have said, but already very hot in those 
parts, so the population turned night into day, the stone benches in the 
plaza in front of the hotel being; even at this late hour, filled with 
people, while groups sauntered up and down the broad walks between. 
The patio of the Fonda itself was well lighted up, looking, bright and 
cheerful as we entered. There were plenty of. plants in large jars and 
pots, and vines trailing from. the. galleries, while people were seated 
underneath, smoking and chatting, about a fountain which played in 
the centre of the court, laying the dust and giving a sense of coolness. 

We were informed that the only vacant room was. one of. those 
ground-floor apartments, paved with red tiles, and much. resembling 
casemates, in, which the door affords the only means of light. or.ventila- 
tion,—such dormitories asthe Latin race have always, affected. Fleas 
are invariably found in such quarters, also much dust and miscellaneous 
rubbish ;: but at that time of night there was no.use in looking farther 
and probably faring worse. Though young men; we were not young 
travelers, and had had experience.of Spanish hotels before. 

In answer to our mild inquiry the manager, a gentleman in a light 
jacket and a tremendously cross-barred pair of trousers, said. that we 
could have.no supper at that time of night, nor could he tell us where 
we could get any. Yet this was the first hotel in the city, where gen- 
erals and princes sojourned!, The man. seemed to think it rather ex- 
traordinary that, on such a hot night, anything should be. wanted but 
a.cool drink and a cigar. Our, reception forcibly. reminded me of. a 
book of dialogues in French and Spanish which,I once perused. In 
the chapter “ At an Inn,” the author (evidently a Frenchman) makes 
the traveler say, “I would’ like very much to take something.’ 
“Take a seat,” says the innkeeper. “ But I would rather have some- 
thing a little more nourishing.” “Well, what have you brought?” 
says mine host. “Nothing,” replies the traveler. “Then how can 
you expect me to give.you anything? The butcher is just down. the 
street there, and the baker just, beyond. Go buy meat and bread, and 
if we have any:charcoal, my wife, who can cook a, little, will prepare 
you supper.’ At this. the traveler naturally but, foolishly waxes 
wroth and makes a row, for which, he receives in his ball next morning 
an item of “ Disturbance, six reals.” 

' I believe that.the true Spaniard takes. but, about one. hearty meal in 
the day, and. the, rest of his subsistence is chocolate and smoke, In 
Spanish-American , countries, especially in South America, the women 
take at all hours little cups of caldo, a sort. of beef-tea, always kept 
simmering, and consume much chocolate and cakes; while in the towns 
the men are apt to resort to the hotels, and eating-houses. I fancy, 
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however, that no foreigner really knows much of the private life of the 
middle-class Spaniard anywhere. But to return to the city in which 
we find ourselves. 

One of the commonest sayings in “ the land of proverbs” tells us 


*¢ Quien no ha visto a Sevilla, 
No ha visto a maravilla.”’ 


But the truth is, with all respect for Spanish super-grandiloquence and 
the “crystallized wisdom of ages,” that, with the exception of the 
Cathedral and Giralda tower, there are other towns in Spain with 
sights more marvelous, even if more sad and depressing. Nevertheless 
Seville is an extremely interesting place, and she has a marked char- 
acter of her own among cities, and a good long history of her own too. 
She traces her origin most indisputably farther back than most Spanish 
towns, or most cities in all Europe. Her situation, in a great and fer- 
tile plain, upon the banks of a muddy river, the Guadalquiver, with 
a want of picturesque detail in the landscape immediately surrounding 
her, renders her peculiar among Spanish cities, as does her long and 
curious history, which was half finished ere the Romans built Cordova 
and Toledo. The city is said to have been called Hispalis by its 
Pheenician and Carthaginian builders, and the word is said to signify 
flat country. 

Quien sabe? If Hispalis was the name given by the builders, the 
modern title is very deducible. But the great interest of us moderns 
in Seville and in all Andaluz must centre in the long occupation by the 
Moors, who appreciated and loved so well the land taken by their bow 
and spear. Although fierce in single combat, and terrible in battle, so 
that, as the ballad tells us, the Spanish king 


‘¢ Saw his royal banners where they lay drenched and torn, 
He heard the cry of victory, the Arab’s shout of scorn ; 
He looked for the brave captains that had led the hosts of Spain, 
But all were fled, except the dead, and who could count the slain ?”” 


yet they were gentle conquerors withal, tolerant towards the Mozarabic 
Christians and Jews when once they yielded ; allowing the former to 
use their Gothic ritual, and the latter to worship in their synagogues 
unmolested. Almost all of the instances of fanatical persecution can 
be traced to the Berber and Mograbin converts and allies of the Sara- 
cens, and not to that polished and enlightened race. 

Mousa Aben Nassir, when he planned the invasion of Andalusia in 
710 a.D., said to the Khalif, when he wrote for permission to do so, 
that that country was “Syria for the beauty of sky and soil, Yemen for 
climate, India for flowers and perfumes, Egypt for fruit, China for 
precious metals.” Mousa intended that the Saracens, with their Moor- 
ish allies, should, after conquering Spain, extend their conquests round 
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through France, Germany, and Hungary, and so to the Bosphorus, 
thus giving to Islam the circuit of the Mediterranean and the fairest 
portion of three continents. But this gigantic scheme of conquest was 
crushed by the iron mace of stout Charles Martel before Tours, and 
intestine dissensions, as well as their enervating life in sunny, luxurious 
Southern Spain, unfitted the descendants of the Saracen conquerors 
from ever attempting again to cross the Pyrenees. 

Modern Seville is a large city, without much appearance of great 
antiquity, and in this respect differing from most other Spanish towns 
which have a history. Walls of all kinds are whitewashed several 
times a year, and this practice often covers up much Gothic and Arabic 
tracery and sculpture. 

It is a gay city, with much idling and smoking, and singing and 
dancing, and there are few sombre tints in the costumes of the people 
or their habitations. The black mantilla only throws out the color of 
the red flower in the hair, and the brown or claret-colored jacket only 
shows off the gold or silver lace upon it. 

I have often thought that people who complain of the glaring 
effects, the bright skies, the white walls, and blue shadows of the mod- 
ern Spanish school, should come to such a place as Seville, under a 
summer sky, and study light and shade there. 

The houses of the well-to-do generally have gates or doors of ar- 
tistic iron-work for use in the daytime, and these permit a peep at the 
cool patio, which is often tantalizing enough to the heated and weary 
sight-seer who may happen to pass during the mid-day hours, when no 
one ought to be out but “mad dogs and Englishmen.” In these courts 
one beholds shade of vines and shrubs and flowers, cool recesses, and 
marble pavements and columns, and hears the babble and tinkle of foun- 
tains falling into their stone basins. As, like peris at the gate, we gaze 
into these little bits of paradise, we see nothing of the inhabitants, for 
they, and their man-servants and maid-servants, and the very dogs and 
cats, will be taking the siesta at that hour, and we may stand as long as 
we please in the narrow street, which is paved with pebbles in circles 
and lozenges, for nothing will disturb us there. No carts or carriages 
invade these narrow thoroughfares, and the muleteers and donkey-driv- 
ers, who might do so, are dozing away the hot hours in some shady 
nook, while their animals stand beside them drowsily discussing the 
contents of their nose-bags. 

The houses themselves are plain enough on the outside, and seldom 
of more than two stories, with roofs of tiles, or flat and cemented, the 
lowness of the mass of habitations rendering the Cathedral and other 
public buildings doubly conspicuous. 

We were up early on the morning after our arrival, for in our apart- 
ment it was stifling, as there were no windows to open, while there was 
a necessity, in so public a place, for keeping the door shut. Moreover, 
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the beds developed protuberances where there should have been de- 
pressions, and vice versa, while the neighborhood of the patio gave 
the pulgas fair play, so that we cannot be said to have had a good 
night, 

But even before we rose the business of the day had begun in the 
court-yard just outside our door. One donkey after another clattered 
in over the stones, some with huge loads of vegetables and green stuff, 
or charcoal and fagots, others with panniers of fruit, or with bunches 
of live fowls tied together by the legs, and squawking remonstrance, 
while the drivers brought in their hands larks and other small birds 
strung upon twigs. 

Bleating goats were driven in to be milked, and all sorts of miscel- 
laneous vendors entered and mingled their cries with those of sturdy 
beggars, vociferously demanding alms by the soul of San Antonio, while 
the people stopping at the hotel promenaded the balconies, in light attire, 
shouting for water, coffee, and fire for early cigars. 

After a little pasear through the plaza and some of the neighboring 
streets, we returned to the hotel with a fine appetite for breakfast at the 
table-d’héte, where we found Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, at that 
time commanding the English Mediterranean Fleet, who, with his wife 
and daughter, had come over from Malaga to visit Grenada and Seville. 
He in some way soon divined who we were, and was very civil and 
pleasant. He was tall and loose-jointed; with very marked features, 
and in his traveling costume would hardly be taken for a naval man, 
commanding a “crack” squadron. After breakfast the manager shifted 
our quarters to much better rooms on the floor above (some one having 
gone away by early train), where we had our share of such air as was 
moving in a Sevillian June, and could sit upon the gallery and observe 
the busy life in the court beneath. 

With our limited time a valet de place for the town was an unfor- 
tunate necessity. There were plenty of them to be had at this season, 
and we took the fattest and most pleasant-looking of those who offered. 
One always feels like a helpless imbecile in the hands of the frater- 
nity, and I fear that the more respectable in appearance and manner 
one of them is the greater rogue and humbug he is apt to be; often 
taking the traveler to places which give the guide least trouble, or afford 
him an opportunity to attend to his own affairs; or the victim is taken 
to places of interest on the wrong day, or at the wrong hour, so that the 
extra fee necessary to open the doors may be shared between the guide 
and the custodian. 

However, we set off in good spirits, taking the shade where we 
could, for the sun was already oppressive, and, of course, went straight 
to the Cathedral, that celebrated pile which was planned upon a scale 
“so grand that coming generations would think the projectors mad- 
men.” Of Castilian churches the saying ran,— 
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‘6 La de Toledo la rica, 
La de Salamanca la fuerte; 
La de Leon la bella, 
La de Sevilla la grande.” 


Grand it is to be sure, in both senses, and, although it is not finished, 
and probably never will be, it would puzzle the casual visitor to find 
it out. Parts of it, of course, are very old, while others are of com-: 
paratively recent construction. This magnificent edifice occupies, with- 
out doubt, the site of the Temple of Astarte of the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, which was afterwards replaced by the chief mosque of 
the Moors, the muezzin tower, or minar, of which, now called the Gi- 
ralda, forms the beautiful campanile of the Christian fane. The Cathe- 
dral impresses the visitor as very few other such structures do, not only 
from its great size and mysterious distances, but from.a consideration 
of the time during which this site has been the scene of worship of some 
kind, and by so many different races. 

This is not the place for details concerning the wonderful organ, 
the pipes of which rise into the gloom of the huge nave like basaltic 
columns; the many chapels, each large enough for a village church ; 
the curious rood-screen; the windows, of such stained glass as our time 
does not produce ; the magnificent and inexhaustible store of plate and 
vestments ; the library, with the books, manuscripts, and other relics of 
Columbus; and last, not least, the paintings by Murillo, Zurburan, 
Goya, and other Spanish masters. 

Chief of these, and ranking with the half-score great paintings of 
the world, is the Saint Anthony of Padua, a huge canvas, and undoubt- 
edly Murillo’s masterpiece. Since our visit some bold thieves cut from 
the picture the principal figure, the saint in an ecstasy of prayer, and 
got safely off with it, although the Chapel of the Baptistery, in which 
it hung, is one of the most exposed to view in all the vast. Cathedral. 
The picture was too well known to permit the stolen portion to be dis- 
posed of with safety in any part of Europe, so the thieves sent it to 
New York, which they, no doubt, considered a barbarian town, with 
more money than cultivation, especially in the fine arts. It was, how- 
ever, recognized as soon as it was offered for sale; the Spanish consul 
was communicated with, and the fragment happily recovered, and it is 
now restored to its proper place. 

The Cathedral presents a curious mixture of styles,—Moorish por- 
tals, renaissance windows, Roman chapels, and plateresco ornamentation 
all are there,—but the building is so large that the incongruities do not 
seem to jar. Plateresco is the Spanish term for the extremely intricate 
and florid work in stone, wood, or other material, which reminds one 
of the productions of the silversmith,—whence the name. A fine ex- 
ample of it is to be seen in the facade of the Ayuntamiento, or town- 
hall, of Seville. As celebrated and more beautiful in its way than the 
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Cathedral is the neighboring Giralda, which worthily serves it as a 
campanile. Built by the Moors nearly nine centuries ago, and, of 
course, long before the Cathedral, at a time when the Saracens were in 
the pride of their power, and the rivals of any race in learning and 
cultivation, when their warriors were the worthy successors of El 
Mansour, the “Invincible,” who at his first defeat, after fifty victories, 
tore the bandages from his wounds and died, this great work does 
everlasting honor to El Geber, the mathematician and architect. It is 
as strong and graceful to-day as it ever was: the principal material 
employed in its construction being a somewhat rose-colored brick, 
worked in quaint lozenges, and with white stone intermingled, espe- 
cially about the pretty Moorish windows, with balconies, which light its 
interior. ' 

With the addition made since it was in Christian hands the tower 
is three hundred and fifty feet high, and fifty feet on each face. It is 
ascended by gradients instead of steps, so that persons have often ridden 
up and down on horseback. In the belfry are twenty-four bells, each 
named after a saint, and on the pinnacle is a colossal bronze gilt figure 
of Faith, with the labarum in her hand. It must be most artistically 
pivoted, for the huge figure turns with the wind like an ordinary 
weather-cock, and as easily,—whence the whole structure derives its 
popular name. It is hard to fathom the motive which made a weather- 
cock of so steadfast and immovable a virtue as is here personified. 
Much argument and discussion upon this point has the writer heard 
without coming any nearer to a satisfactory solution,—a very common 
result of mess-table argument. The great tower, with its shining 
figure upborne in the clear atmosphere, may be seen many leagues 
away as one approaches the city of the plain from any direction, and 
when it reflects the sun it is especially curious and beautiful. 

Hamerton says that “a single crest is the centre of interest in a 
thousand landscapes. Travel as fast as you will, they travel with you, 
like a haunting spirit. . . . Very lofty cathedral towers do the same 
in Jowland landscape.” 

Regretting that time so pressed that we could devote no more to 
these wonderful buildings, especially as we found them delightfully 
cool, we proceeded to the Alcazar, close by. This purely Moorish 
palace enjoys the distinction of being the only one in Spain entirely 
restored and in perfect order. This is said to be owing, in part, to the 
exertions of the Duke de Montpensier, who resided here for some 
time after his marriage with the Infanta Donna Luisa, the ex-Queen 
Isabel’s sister. A tablet commemorative of the birth of their first 
child (if I remember rightly) is affixed to the wall of one of the apart- 
ments. This young lady had twenty-one names, which is moderate for 
a Bourbon, and when she grew up married her cousin-german, the 
Comte de Paris, who served as one of McClellan’s aides during the war. 
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It will be curious to trace the career of that child, still a young woman, 
born under such a roof, and the fruit of a marriage which led, in some 
degree, to the dethronement of her grandfather, and even indirectly 
contributed to the saddling of France with Louis Napoleon and the 
second empire. 

In the Alcazar we inspected grand Moorish portals and lofty halls, 
elaborate and intricate arabesques, curious and beautiful azulejos, or 
Moorish tiles, with others bearing the cipher of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, wood-carving and marquetry to make a collector weep, but to 
describe which in detail would be tedious, beside trenching on the 
functions of Baedeker or Murray. We saw them all, and listened to 
the inventions of our fat valet de place with an equanimity born of 
the desire to rest a while, and to smoke a cigar in the cool shade of the 
beautiful Hall of the Ambassadors, which is of finer proportions and 
greater size than any apartment in the Alhambra. 

The history of the Alcazar is a little obscure. It is said to have 
been begun by one of the Moorish kings during the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, while its completion is certainly due to Pedro, king of 
Castile and Leon, sixty or seventy years later. 

Charles V., at a much later date, but while Seville was still the 
capital of Spain, did all he could to spoil:the ancient and curious build- 
ing by alterations and additions in the Roman style. These have been 
in a great degree dexterously and happily removed. 

Peter, surnamed the Cruel, whose name is identified with the Alca- 
zar, appears to have been a man of ability and great personal courage, 
but with whom sheer cruelty grew by what it fed upon until it beeame 
monomania. ‘There is no other way of accounting for his devilish 
excesses, He was, for the most part, on good terms with the Moors, 
who still held Grenada, as his tributaries to some extent. No doubt he 
brought thence skilled Moorish architects and workmen to finish and 
beautify his favorite residence. 

An eminent traveler of two centuries ago has remarked that “ of all 
the arts, that which the Moors understand best is architecture, although 
their madllum, that is to say, architects, are only looked upon as artisans, 
and not as persons who are occupied with a science or liberal art.” 

Peter the Cruel, who was so fond of the Alcazar, was full of 
“ marveylous opinions” and “ orgulous wordes,” and the actor of much 
more “ parlous deeds.” “King Dampeter, who ruled in Syuyle, the 
best cytie of Spaygne,” as Berners says, in his translation of Froissart, 
“was rude and rebell agaynst the comandements of holy churche, and 
in mynde to subdue all his cristen neyghbors, kings and prinees.”’ 

He must, on the other hand, have had strong sympathies with his 
polygamist Paynim neighbors, for he had wives as many as Blue- 
beard or bluff King Hal, while his means of getting rid of them 
were quite as objectionable, especially in the case of Anne of Bourbon. 
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The Pope commanded him to come to Rome, “ incontyuent with- 
out delay, to washe and purge hym of suche villayne dedes as he was 
gyltye in,’—which command he: not only did not obey, “ but delt 
shamefully with the Pope’s messengers.”’ The chronicle does not men- 
tion what he did to them, but if he did according to his wont, he either 
burned them or skinned them alive. 

Of courseexcommunication followed, but had no: effect. upon this 
royal sinner, for, in addition to his former cruelties, he continued to 
put to death. whoever displeased him, especially his own kin, the nobles, 
and the Jews. He-appears to have kept well with the artisans and 
middle class of citizens, upon the good will of whom his power really 
rested. 

In this very Hall of the. Ambassadors where we. were calmly smok- 
ing he:had caused to be murdered, by his ballestéros, or club-guard, his 
brother Don Fadrique, while he looked on from: the gallery, with Maria 
de Padilla (the only woman to;whom he-was faithful, first and last), 
who is called by some-his inciter to these deeds, and by others is repre- 
sented as his passive victim. Two of his daughters, by her, became 
the wives of John of Gaunt and of Edmund, Duke of York. One of 
Peter’s most dastardly acts was the murder of his guest, a brother king, 
Abou Said of Grenada, in this very Alcazar. 

Abou Said had appealed to Peter for his judgment as to whether 
he should resign his kingdom to other claimants and retire to Africa, 
and had visited the Spaniard with a splendid train, bearing gifts. Ap- 
parently Peter: favored the claimants, for Abou Said was seized in the 
night, under the roof ‘of his, host, with thirty-six noble Moors of his 
following, paraded, half. naked, on asses through the streets, and then 
murdered. in the. meadows by the river; the ballestéros, or mace-men, 
murdering the nobles, while Peter kept the Moorish king until the last, 
and then killed him with his own hand. The Moor’s last words were, 
“Oh, Pedro! Pedro! what a deed fora knight!” Well did Iago say,— 


‘The Moor is of a free and open nature, . 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so.” 


It has been said of Peter that within his realm no man’s life was 
safe; and no woman’s honor or life either. The termination of his 
career is thoroughly in keeping with his life. Driven. from. his throne 
by the “ fighting bastard” Don. Henry, his brother, he fled to Bordeaux, 
whence the Black Prince crossed the Pyrenees and again seated him. But 
his: bitter enemy:and brother, Henry, with the assistance of Du Gues- 
clin and other famous: knights, continued their: opposition, and at the 
battle of Monteil, which Froissart says was “very grand and terrible,” 
defeated him, and drove him within the castle. ‘ Pedro was in midst, 
and, with intrepid courage, fought valiantly: with his battle-axe, that 
scarcely any dared to: come near him.” At last he surrendered to a 
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knight who hid him within his tent, where came, shortly after the battle, 
Don Henry. A wrestle and a fall upon a materat de soye at once ensued. 
Peter was on top, and would have killed Henry had not the bystanders 
turned them over, when Henry drew his poniard and stabbed him to 
death. So died the Spanish “ tiger,” who was said to have been only 
thirty-six at the time of his taking off. -After-his death he was found 
to have secretly accumulated an immense hoard of bullion and precious 
stones, most of which was bestowed in the building about which I am 
writing. nikon. 91069 

After Peter’s death there were many aspirants for the throne, and, 
among others, John of Gaunt, “time-honored Lancaster,” who claimed 
through his wife, Peter’s daughter, and who marched an army into Spain. 
But his expedition came to naught. The summer came on, “the tyme 
went ever forwarde, and the sonne mounted.” ‘The Englysshmen 
eate grapes when they might get them, and dranke of the hote wynes, 
and the more they dranke the more they were set afyre, and thereby 
brente their lyuers and longes ; for that dyete was contrary to their nature, 
being norisshed with good metes and ale.” The army broke up in 
Castile, and Lancaster himself “ fell ina perylous sicknesse” at St. Jago 
de Compostella, which cost him “ great aduenture of his lyfe.” 

With great regret we left the Alcazar and went to the Palace of San 
Telmo, which, among other uses, had formerly been a naval school, but 
is now occupied by the Duke de Montpensier. The building is large 
and imposing, and has many art treasures, while it is celebrated for its 
extensive and very charming gardens, where grow, in juxtaposition, the 
fruits and flowers of both temperate and torrid zones. There are ex- 
tensive vivaria distributed through the grounds, containing many 
curious birds and beasts, and also machines for irrigation, to be used in 
the almost rainless summer. 

At Seville, and in other places, I endeavored to find. out whether 
Montpensier was popular with the Spanish people after his long resi- 
dence among them, and finally came to the conclusion that their feeling 
towards him was one of simple indifference, while it was evident that 
his wife was much loved and respected, as indeed she ought to be, if 
only for the contrast her conduct, as wife and mother, presents to that 
of the ex-queen. 

With San Telmo ended our day’s sight-seeing, and, dismissing our 
cicerone, we returned to the hotel with the feeling of children escaped 
from the custody of a dry-nurse. Procuring an open carriage we went 
at once for an evening drive, as it was just the hour for the Christina, 
the fashionable drive and promenade, near the river, planted with trees, 
and having pretty pavilions and rond-points, with seats, from which 
pedestrians can view the passing equipages and horsemen. In the 
neighborhood of these were growing palms and bamboos, and other 
trees which we are apt to associate with a lower latitude. 
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A good band was playing, and, as the sun got low, people appeared 
in phaetons or on horseback, although many well-dressed . people were 
on foot, especially about the points of rendezvous mentioned above, 
where we observed long pieces of slow-match attached to pillars, and 
smouldering there for smokers to light their cigars. 

As we drove along we were overtaken by the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier and her daughters, who drove by in a barouche and four, with 
-outriders, and attended by a squad of Lancers. One of these children 
was Mercedes, the late queen, whose early death excited so much sym- 
pathy. The people drew out of the way as they passed, and hats were 
raised by the men. The mantilla and fan were seen on the promenade, 
but are now mostly reserved for church-going, the rest of the dress of 
ladies being according to the prevailing French fashion. 

The Sevillian women are certainly very handsome; and there is 
great rivalry in this respect between Seville and Cadiz. They almost 
always have fine teeth, and beautiful hands and feet ; while as for their 
eyes,—it is here that the Spanish word gjéar, to ogle, is said to have 
originated. 

We saw lying in the Guadalquiver, near the drive, numerous small 
steamers, brigs, and schooners : one or two with Yankee colors flying. 
They were anchored in mid-stream, and discharged cargo by means of 
lighters. 

Cadiz took the great shipping trade from Seville long ago, on account 
of the silting up of the lower Guadalquiver ; but so late as the golden 
days of the conquistadores, the heavy galleons from the New World 
came straight up the river to pour their wealth into Seville. 

Close upon the low bank, and overlooking the water traffic, is the 
Torre del Oro, an octagonal building, with Moorish crenelations, and 
receding at each of its three stages or stories, so that a sort of double 
battlement encircles it. 

Some say the Torre del Oro is Roman,—and perhaps it is,—but it 
looks Saracenic. Everything that is ancient in Seville bears the mark 
of the Moor. And why not, when it was nearly six centuries in their 
possession, at a period when they yielded to none in the culture and 
practice of most of the liberal arts? They excelled in architecture, 
mathematics, astronomy, natural history, poetry, and music, as well as 
in horticulture and agriculture; while their prowess in war was so 
great that, after more than one battle, a long lance was planted in the 
ground and Christian heads heaped round it till it disappeared. Such 
-acts, we must remember, belonged rather to the fierce and uncultured 
African allies than to the refined Moors of Spain. They were among 
the first to use artillery, the powder for which was brought from Da- 
mascus ;-and the chronicler tells us that, at the siege of Baeza, in 1322, 
they had “ engines which projected globes of fire with great explosions, 
in all respects like the thunder and lightning of the tempest.” 
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Although many Moors remained behind and were absorbed into 
the Spanish race, yet, when the city was taken by Ferdinand, no less 
than three hundred thousand of them migrated to Africa, carrying with 
them so much taste, knowledge, skill, and industry that Seville was long 
in recovering from the deprivation, if, indeed, she has ever done so. 

The Golden Tower was formerly connected with the Alcazar by a cur- 
tain-wall, with a banquette, to insure communication with the river, and 
the tower then supported one end of a chain, which, on occasions, closed 
the river. The wall was destroyed to make way for the Christina drive. 
The modern name of this interesting monument is derived from the 
fact that, in thé palmy days when the conquest of America had given 
a fresh lease of life to Seville and to Spain, it was the receptacle for the 
gold which was landed from the galleons. 

We soon had enough of the dusty Christina, and continuing our 
drive, we crossed the river by an iron bridge, which has replaced a 
bridge of boats,—in use there from time immemorial,—and thus reached 
the suburb of the Triana, or the town of Trajan. 

Here is to be found a curious and peculiar community, unaltered 
by modern fashion or conventionality. Majos, smugglers, gypsies, and 
roughs of all sorts, with their womankind, form the principal part of 
the population. 

Drovers and dealers, with donkeys, mules, horses, and cattle for sale, 
make their market here. Disheveled, dark-eyed girls filled the win- 
dows, the older people the doorways, and naked or half-naked brown- 
skinned children the dusty streets. 

Here were to be seen, lounging about the wine-shops, fellows with 
curious white scars and markings upon their swarthy faces and open 
chests, from duels with the navaja. These slicings are the effects of 
almost playful encounters, however, for the navaja, in these hands, gen- 
erally makes fatal wounds. Upon its keen blade is often engraved a 
legend, such as the following: “Si este vivora te pica, no hay remédio en 
la bética.”—“ If this viper bites thee, ’tis no use to run to the ’potti- 
cary.” On the long sword, the more honorable weapon of the Hidalgo 
(son of somebody), more dignified sentiments or admonitions are found, 
as, “ No me saques sin razon, no me embaines sin honor.” —“ Draw me 
not without cause, sheath me not without honor.” The beetle-browed 
and black-eyed damsels of Triana are reported to be as fond of the 
knife as the men, and are spoken of as “las del cuchillo en la liga,”— 
‘those who carry a knife in the garter.” 

Nightfall was by this time close upon us, and guitar-strumming 
and bibbing of copitas under the ramshackle arbors of the wine-shops 
was already beginning. Our coachman told us that the mirth would 
be fast and furious in a couple of hours if the gentlemen liked to stop ; 
but we were tired enough with the day’s exertions to listen to the dictates 
of prudence, and so drove straight to the hotel for the late table-d’héte 
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dinner. After that was over, though dead tired, we shook ourselves 
together and went to the opera, where we saw, not the “ Barber of Seville,” 
but the “ Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein.” The theatre was so hot that 
the very ordinary performance was but little attended to,—the people 
in the boxes spending a considerable part of the time in promenading 
the wide lobbies and corridors, chatting, smoking, and drinking copious 
draughts of aqua fresca from small porous earthen jars, dozens of 
which were disposed in rows upon wooden racks. The water was de- 
licious, and these batteries of ‘‘ monkeys” seemed absolutely to dispense 
a coolness in the lobby. The “Grande Duchesse” dragged so that, after 
we had well inspected the audience, we cut the rest of it and went back 
to our well-earned beds, taking on the way the Calle de las Sierpes, the 
busy street of the town,—the Regent Street, Boulevard des Capucines, 
Toledo, and Broadway all in one. Here there are all sorts of shops; 
and all sorts of people, from those with the highest reputation to those 
with none at all,-elbow each other at all hours of the day and night. 

We started upon our rounds at as early an hour as possible next 
morning, for that day was all we had left to see Seville in. The 
weather was fine, of course; the weather is apt to be almost too fine 
during a Sevillian summer. A few days of clouded skies and good 
soaking rain would often be a most acceptable change. Before it be- 
came too hot we drove out to Santi Ponce, a village at the site of the 
ancient Italica, the birthplace of the Emperors Trajan, Adrian, and of 
the appropriately named Theodosius, and also of the poet Sylvius Itali- 
cus. The Goths, the Moors, and the Spaniards themselves have all 
contributed to the utter desolation prevailing here, by systematic destruc- 
tion, and by the dilapidation consequent upon its having been for ages a 
source of building-stone. 

The amphitheatre may yet be seen,—not so perfect as those in sev- 
eral other places, but still showing the grades, some of the corridors, 
the lairs of the wild beasts, and the gladiators’ rooms. Fragments of 
marbles and mosaics strew the soil, and over them rove droves of half- 
wild, long-legged black pigs, to which, with their keepers, the ruins 
afford shelter from the mid-day sun and the nightly dews. Upon our 
return from Santi Ponce, we observed that the walls of the city 
(with the saw-like crenelations so peculiarly Moorish) are for the most 
part still standing, as well as many of the towers. Of course they no 
longer constitute a defense, nor do the gates, but the latter are well 
preserved as monuments, of which the people are proud. On the Cadiz 
gate is an inscription, hardly requiring translation, which places its 
construction very far back indeed ; it is as follows: 

‘‘ Hercules me edificé, 
Julio César me cerco 
De muros y Torres altas ; 


El Santo Rey me gané 
Con Garci Perez de Vargas.” 
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In Andalusia and in Barbary Hercules is credited popularly with 
many labors not mentioned in the revised and corrected edition of his 
works. The opening of the Straits of Gibraltar, thus connecting the 
Mare Clausum with the Atlantic, was by no means the greatest of his 
feats in these parts, if popular tradition is to be trusted. As for Julius 
Cesar, he certainly did capture the city about a generation before the 
Christian era; but the present wall is not even so old as the Moorish 
time. Garci Perez de Vargas lives in Spanish song and story, and is 
as well known to the masses as that other campeador, the Cid. Garci 
Perez was a Toledan, and, with his brother Diégo, called El Machuca, 
or the Bruiser, held the foremost place among the knights of Ferdi- 
nand when besieging Seville. It is related of him that, in an encoun- 
ter with some Moorish knights, who had carried off the scarf which he 
had accidentally dropped, he killed, single-handed, seven of the Moors. 
In the ballad relating the story, his esquire tries to dissuade him from 
fighting against such odds: 

‘¢¢ For a silken string why should ye fling perchance your life away ?’ 


— ‘I had it from my lady,’ quoth Garcia, ‘long ago, 
And never Moor that scarf, be sure, in proud Seville shall show.’ 


‘‘That day when the Lord of Vargas came to the camp alone, 
The scarf, his lady’s largess, round his breast was thrown ; 
Bare was his head, his sword was red, and from his pommel strung 
Seven turbans green, sore hacked I ween, before Garci Perez hung.”’ 


I think our valet de place really did believe in the antiquity of the 
gate in question, and we found that he had full confidence in the per- 
sonality of Figaro, for upon some allusion to him the fat man at once 
insisted upon showing us his very house. 

The barber-shops of Seville are somewhat differently arranged now 
from the time of the “ bravo Figaro, factotum della citta.” That un- 
principled but enterprising individual thus describes his shop: 


‘¢‘ Numero quindici a mano manca, 
Quattro grandini, facciata bianca, 
Cinque perruche nella vitrina, 
Sopra un cartello, pomata fina,— 
Mostro in azuro, alla moderna, 
V’é per insegna una lanterna,— 
La senza fallo mi trovera!’’ 


Nowadays the barber-shops have doors of sky-blue, grass-green, or 
some other staring color, with yellow bands across, a screen of Vene- 
tian blind, and some pots of leeches, and a guitar perhaps in the win- 
dow, instead of the “ cinque perruche,” while the brazen basin always 
swings and dangles from the door-post. Barbers do not seem to be 
much considered in the Seville of to-day, for a popular song advises 
the girls not to marry a barber, who goes to bed without his supper, 
and rises to put on breeches with an empty pocket. As in other South- 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 23 
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ern cities, barbers may be constantly seen exercising their calling in 
public places in the open air, while round them are picturesque groups 
waiting their turn, and joking and gossiping meanwhile. Queer 
enough, too, the talk is, for the dialect often puzzles other Spaniards, 
who say that “los Andaluces se comen la mitad de las palabras,” — 
“the Andaluz eat up half their words.” 

When we had inspected ‘‘ the house of Figaro” the guide consented 
to show us that of Murillo, about which he did not seem half so cer- 
tain or enthusiastic. It is, by the by, in a tangle of disagreeable 
streets, narrow, dirty, and full of Jews and old-clothes shops. It 
has been often described, and it is said that he painted some of the 
larger and more important pictures of his “first style” in this very 
modest mansion. If he did he must have worked upon the roof and 
lowered them thence into the street, for the narrow breakneck stairs 
would not admit of the passage of a large canvas stretched. 

After this our Old Man of the Mountain wanted, of all places, to 
take us to see the bull-ring! I think he must have had some private 
business that way, but if he had we disappointed him by declining to go. 

Seville, as the capital of Andalusia, has always been the great 
centre for the corridos, and Ferdinand VII. actually founded there a 
“school of Tauromachy,” where the students were instructed in the 
rudiments,—practicing first at stabbing bulls of pasteboard, were then 
advanced to half-tamed animals, with balls upon their horns, until, 
finally, they were able to cope with the wild bull of the Sierras, and 
were allowed to graduate. I wonder if there was a contemporary 
Bergh, and what he thought of such an institution of learning? 

Napoleon broke up this college by the seizure of Seville, at the 
hands of Marshal Soult, at the same time dethroning the Patron. It 
would have been curious to see what such an academy would have pro- 
duced in the fullness of time, and whether a normal school of bull- 
fighting would have produced more satisfactory results than other 
normal schools. 

Instead of going to the bull-ring we made the guide take us to the 
Caridad Hospital, founded by the real, original Don Juan, who, con- 
verted by a vision in the midst of his evil courses, spent the rest of 
his life in good works, and died here in the odor of sanctity. So we 
see that the author of the libretto has taken a considerable liberty with 
his history. 

In the Caridad we saw some of Murillo’s greatest pictures, and 
—dquite as great in its way, and shockingly true—the “ Dead Men” 
of Juan Valdés. 

There are more pictures by Murillo in the Muséo, which we next 
visited, to which are attached histories of French spoliation, but there 
are none finer than he painted for the hospital, without money and 
without price. 
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From the Muséo we were taken to the Casa de Pilatos, a palace 
owned by the Duke de Medina Celi. We were told, later in the day, 
that the owner had never even seen it. It is a large building, extending 
round an internal court, with cloister and gallery, and it is adorned 
with curious marbles and some statuary. It appears that the duke’s 
ancestor, the Marquis of Tarifa, made a voyage to Jerusalem,—a trip 
not so common before the days of Austrian Lloyds and Messageries 
Impériales,—and there he had seen a mansion, in the usual form of the 
houses of wealthy Arabs and Jews, which he was told was the verit- 
able house of Pilate. When he came home, much under the influence 
of what he had seen, he built this Casa in imitation of the one he had 
seen in Jerusalem. Among some really fine works of art which adorn 
it are paltry figures of the cock crowing, and other emblems associated 
with the last mortal hours of Him who died on Calvary. We passed 
some time in the Casa, enjoying the coolness of the court and galleries, 
for we were next to visit the great “ Fabrica de Tabacos,” and we had 
been warned not to go there until after the hour of the noonday meal, 
and the female employés were again at their work, for these ladies, at 
no time very particular in their language or demeanor, seemed to think 
they had a special license if intruded upon while feeding. 

The Tobacco Factory, a government institution, is an enormous 
building, surrounding many courts, and consisting of a vaulted base- 
ment, an entresol, and the main floor above. 

During all the last century the Polvo Sevillano, Seville snuff, was 
celebrated thoughout Europe and America, especially in the Latin 
countries, and upon entering the gloomy vaulted apartments of the 
ground-floor, our nostrils at once testified that its pungency was not 
overrated, for it is still made in the same place and in much the same 
kind of primitive mills, with wooden cogs, and moved by mules or 
oxen. The process has probably not altered a jot in all these years of 
advance in mechanical appliances. 

There were employed in all the Fabrica about six hundred men, 
many of whom are snuff-makers, and the others muleteers and labor- 
ers; while there are three thousand women and girls, nearly all of 
whom are cigar-makers. In the apparently endless long-arched corri- 
dors and halls these women, of all ages and of all degrees of good looks 
and good manners, are distributed at massive old tables, hard at work 
upon their tasks. The only relief or ornament upon the whitewashed 
walls were the gay handkerchiefs, the outer garments, and even the 
skirts, in some cases, of the cigareras, dependent from rows of pegs, 
for they work in the summer season in very light attire. 

Those who make cigars are called pureras, while the making of 
papilitos, or cigarettes, is considered an inferior occupation, those en- 
gaged in it being almost exclusively gypsies. 

All these three thousand women seemed to be talking, or singing, 
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or chaffing each other at once, making an uproar peculiar enough and 
slightly bewildering at first. I fancy every one of them had consumed 
garlic for dinner, for the odor of that wholesome esculent, mingled with 
that of dampened tobacco, gave a sort of solidity to the atmosphere, so 
to speak, which was curious but not pleasing. 

The Oigarros Sevillanos are very fair and very popular in Spain. 
There is no doubt that the buyer of them gets a good strong smoke for 
his money, for the filler, or las tripas, is generally of Virginian tobacco. 
Sometimes it is of some other variety, in which case the capa, or wrap- 
per, is sure to be Virginian. 

Our visit was so interesting that we no doubt should have remained 
longer had it not been that, in passing along a corridor, our attention was 
attracted to more than commonly shrill and persistent laughter in our 
rear, and upon inquiring the cause, were told by our snuffy old con- 
ductor, with many deprecatory shrugs and grins, that the women 
thought my companion very fair and pretty, and some had proposed to 
kiss him. He was a good-looking young fellow, and for fear that these 
nicotian priestesses should carry out their threat, he proposed, and I 
seconded, an immediate retreat, which was effected in good order. 

It was well we did so, for on consulting watches we found it very 
late. Our ship was to sail from the outer road of Cadiz at day- 
light next morning, and we must take the evening train. So we went 
straight to the hotel, where his magnificence the manager, in considera- 
tion of the circumstances, and a valuable consideration beside to him in 
hand paid, allowed us to anticipate the dinner hour. We reached the 
station just in time, but the train which started with so much punctu- 
ality proceeded with such deliberation that it was near midnight when 
we arrived at Cadiz. 

It was as fine a starlight night as ever was seen, but the change 
from the almost tropical climate of Seville was very marked, for a fine 
westerly wind was blowing in from the wide Atlantic,—a prevailing 
wind here, which sometimes, with a cloudless sky, freshens into half a 
gale. We were escorted from the station to the guard-room by the 
customs officers, and had, in common with all the passengers, to under- 
go the same ceremony with our bags as I have described when we came 
on shore. When we landed it was tobacco, but this time I really don’t 
know what it was all about. At any rate, it was more disagreeable, as the 
room was close and stuffy from the many garlicky soldiers sleeping 
there, and from all the passengers trying to crowd in at once. The men 
were civil enough, but it took a long time to satisfy them, especially in 
regard to cigars made and stamped in their own province. 

At last, however, we emerged from the gate, and walked down the 
long, deserted, wind-swept mole. As sdon as our steps were heard upon 
the flagstones several picturesque figures, wrapped in capotes and hooded 
gregos, started out from the lee of piles of merchandise and lumber, with 
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“Corvéta Americana, sefiores?” “Quiere boté?” “Teng? un muy 
veloz ?” 

These fellows might, at that place and hour, have just “gone 
through us” and tumbled us overboard, but Cadiz boatmen have a code 
of honor as well as other picaroons, and do not rob—in that way. But 
none of them would offer to take us off for less than ten dollars. The 
rascals knew we were under sailing orders for daylight, and then it was 
certainly blowing fresh, the wind whistling shrilly through the rigging 
of the faluas moored to leeward of the mole and the surf roaring on 
the reefs, while the “ white horses” were ramping and racing into the 
bay under the bright stars. We know, from the testimony of no less 
a person than Noel, Lord Byron, that “a devil of a sea rolls in that 
bay,” and a long and tedious beat dead to windward and a wet jacket 
were certain to be the portion of the boatman who took us off. 

At last, finding fifty pesetas the lowest bid, we singled out the man 
who had had least to say, whereupon the more pushing ones burst out 
into a loud laugh at the way they had been “sold,” but they forthwith 
began to help him to haul up his boat, take his reef, and make sail, after 
which they towed us out to the end of the mole, when we filled away, 
having been a good hour engaged in negotiation and preparation. 

Our boat was one of those fine, roomy, open lateen-rigged craft for 
which Cadiz is famous, and which go into the offing in almost any 
weather. They are generally dry, but on such a night as this, when 
the spray flies in sheets, the passenger by one of them had better do as 
we did,—lie down on the ceiling, and be covered by the tented tar- 
paulins provided for the protection of other cargo. 

The first faint streak of dawn was in the east and the marine fife 
and drum were sounding a lively reveille, while fleeting whiffs of cook- 
ing “scouse” and boiling coffee mixed with the salty breeze as we came 
alongside our floating home, which was in such a state of extreme oscil- 
lation as to render an attempt to mount her sides rather perilous. We 
reached the deck, however, after gymnastic feats which would have 
yielded us crowns in ancient days, and the officer of the morning watch 
(who “wouldn’t be hired to go to Seville”) greeted us with, “ Well, 
you fellows have just saved your bacon! Just going to have all hands 
called ‘up anchor.’” Then, very ironically, “I hope you find this 
kind of thing pays?” 

In spite of drawbacks I think I may say it did pay, for we had been 
to Seville, and, considering the time at our disposal, had seen a good deal. 

Ours was not a very unusual example of the manner of sight- 
seeing from a cruising man-of-war,—requiring some little effort and 
involving some fatigue,—but, on the whole, I may say, better and not 
much more expensive than theatre-going, café- and billiard-lounging, 


or plaza-promenading in a seaport town. 
E. Surpren, U.S.N. 
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THE SETTING-UP OF SOLDIERS, HORSE 
AND FOOT: 


‘“‘They were armed with bows, and could use both the right hand and the left 
in hurling stones and shooting arrows out of a bow.’’—1 Chronicles xii. 2. 
‘‘Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his neck with 


thunder ?”—Job xxxix. 19. 


§ 1. Ir is a fact that, in civilized communities of the present day, 
few men are able to exert more than a fraction of the strength which 
might come from their muscles, be these larger or smaller, for the sim- 
ple reason that the frame-work of their bodies is not thoroughly gath- 
ered, and also that in most instances this thorough gathering cannot be 
effected. 

Every one knows what is meant by “gathering a horse” for a leap, 
or gathering him before putting him in motion. The rider presses his 
own legs against the horse’s sides, which brings the horse’s feet well 
forward and under him, while, at the same time, the rider keeps back 
the fore-hand with the bit. In this way the animal’s whole body is 
strung into a spring ready for discharge, and this spring is more or less 
powerful and efficient the nearer its point of concentration is to the 
proper CENTRE OF FORCE for all action. The position of this centre of 
force we shall point out farther on. It needs here only to be remarked 
that the differences between the locomotive-mechanics of a horse and 
those of a man are so slight that the two may very well be discussed 
together. 

§ 2. In New York, some thirty years ago, a Frenchman, named 
Morquin, taught’ a system of preparation for gymnastics which had a 
great effect in gathering and concentrating the muscular forces (see 
§ 49). It consists of a series of inspirations and expirations, by which 
the chest, becoming tensely filled with air, assumes a perfect evenness 
of shape and a compactness which seems to draw every motion of the 
body into it as a basis. His directions, in the general, were to fill the 
chest with air through the mouth, then, closing the mouth so as to re- 
tain the air, to push the upper front part of the chest upward and 
somewhat forward, until this action, without any sinking of the chest, 

1 Chiefly a summary and development of certain points in ‘‘ Radical Mechanics 


of Animal Locomotion,’’ by the same author. Published by Van Nostrand, New 
York. Copyrighted by the author January 25, 1881. All rights reserved. 
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forces air out through the nostrils. Maintaining the swelling of the 
upper chest thus obtained, and—allowing the reduction of the lower 
chest which will have taken place—to repeat these actions until a spon- 
taneous drawing of the shoulder-blades downward, into place, shows 
that the object, viz., producing the centralization of the forces, is at- 
tained. 

We have possibly enlarged the explanations of Mons. Morquin, but 
it would in any case appear that the air thus expired through the nos- 
trils does not come from the same portion of the lungs to which that 
inspired by the mouth goes,—on the contrary, by causing the chest to 
yield in one part, the expiration allows the inspiration to adjust and 
equalize its shape at another part (in this case the upper), and from this 
point to extend the adjustment ; thus, finally, filling also the yielding 
(in this case the lower) part so soon as this has received the proper 
shape. On the supposition that the perfect shape of the chest affords 
the greatest capacity for containing air, it is evident that attaining this 
greatest capacity will restore the perfect shape. With this restoration 
obviously very much, and, indeed, as we expect to show, a 
will come into its proper position. 

The effect of these exercises varied in different persons, but in all, 
when conducted with gentleness, seemed of more or less advantage. 
We mention them here because we hope, by offering a practically satis- 
factory explanation of their working on our theory, to corroborate the 
latter, and because, although, as we think, not the best method of setting- 
up, they are, perhaps, the most easily taught to the common soldier. 

Mons. Morquin gave no theory of his system. His account of 
himself was that he had been one of a battalion of French soldiers 
selected for instruction in gymnastic exercises, and which, at the time 
of the Revolution of 1830 (the dethronement of Charles X.), was sta- 
tioned at Rouen (or Rheims). He spoke of the wonderfully short time 
in which, on that occasion, the battalion was marched towards Paris at 
the double-quick. We may add that he was in this country employed 
by the celebrated Ravels to superintend some part of their training. 

Whether he spoke of the system as having been employed in the 
battalion training, or whether it was his own discovery, we do not re- 
member ; but, as will appear, it seems a method which might develop 
itself to any well-made man who, having once assumed the principle 
that the chest tensely filled with air was the true basis for the action of 
the body, attempted to “gather” himself by so filling it. 

§ 3. Our main object is to find a means for bringing all points of 
the bony skeleton to their normal adjustments, and thus to remove—ab 
least for a time—that deformity which hinders a man from being ambi- 
dexter, These adjustments often repeated should so strengthen those 
foundation muscles whose proportional weakness has given rise to the 
deformity that this will at last be entirely removed. 
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The radical cause of a proportionally weak right or left hand is not 
the weakness of the muscles of the arm, although this is a general 
accompaniment, but the fact that the shoulder-blade is weakly sup- 
ported. If we notice the progression of a snake, we see that its body 
is laterally thrown into a series of successive convexities and concavities, 
and that these interchange sides at every spring. 


If the full line show the body gathered for the first spring (or 
thrust forward), the broken line will show the gathering for the second 
spring, then the first gathering will be repeated, and so on; the con- 
vexities are the strong points, the concavities the weak ones. Now, 
the whole spine of a man or horse, when in action, goes through a 
similar formation of varying shapes, although they be not so obvious 
to the eye. Ina right- or left-handed man one set of these curvatures 
has become sufficiently fixed to interfere, more or less, with the forma- 
tion of their alternates; consequently, one shoulder-blade is attached 
over a concavity that is never fully displaced, and its arm is the weaker, 
while the other shoulder-blade, over a convexity which is never fully 
reduced, can, although its arm be the stronger, by no means give to it 
the support that should be given: because the shoulder-blade lacks the 
ability to assume certain positions for which a spinal concave is required ; 
because it fails to receive from its fellow the full reciprocating action 
to which it is entitled; and because its line of action, when seeking sup- 
port from the diagonal leg, does not cross the exact centre of action for 
the whole body, andbecomes thus a broken instead of a,straight one. 

§ 4. Our second motto is quoted with reference to the fact that, in 
the perfectly adjusted frame, all the forces of the body are drawn under 
the control of the neck, and that this control being interfered with by 
the right- or left-handed deformity, or not being secured from want of 
gathering, a great loss both of force and precision in the movements 
necessarily ensues. One of the most evident examples of the control 
exercised by the neck is that of causing a horse to “ passage,” or step 
sideways. The rider bends the horse’s neck so that it presents a con- 
vex under the rein on the side from which he is to move. If, now, 
the animal be prevented from backing, he is forced to step sideways by 
pressing out the convex with the rein. 

§ 5. A spring, in mechanics, is formed by the reaction of elastic 
bodies, and in four ways :? 

(1) From condensation, as in the case of air or steam. 

(2) From stretching, as in the case of an India-rubber band. 

(3) From simple bending, as in the case of a bow. 


2 Ganot’s ‘‘ Popular Natural Philosophy.” 
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(4) From torsion, as when a strongly-twisted cord uncoils. 

The torsion spring is that on which depend the locomotive move- 
ments of all vertebrate animals,—that is, of all those having a spine 
(i.e, backbone and neck) composed of little blocks of bone so strung 
together as to form one elastic rod. The muscles of these animals are 
so placed that by their actions and counteractions they double-twist, not 
only the spine, but also the ribs and the limbs, at first separately, and 
then, conjoining the springs thus formed, make of them one whole. 

All the resultants of these actions and counteractions may be traced 
synthetically, from the fact that one set of counter-turnings in such a rod 
originates the shapes for the opposite counter-turnings by reaction from 
an unyielding central point; but we have for this article adopted.a 
more analytical method. 

§ 6. If we watch the working of a man’s foot in walking forward‘ 
two things may be noticed: (1) that whatever portion of the sole of 
the foot first reaches the ground does so by its outer side, whether this 
portion be the great toe, the heel, or (as it properly should be) the outer 
toes ; (2) that the foot, immediately afterwards, bears on its inner side, 
and that from this bearing the spring is taken. 

That the sole of the foot leaves the ground from the inner side may 
be seen when watching, from behind, the feet of a horse as he moves off ; 
and it may be inferred from noticing the point of the hock, which as 
the foot comes to the ground is turned inward, but which turns out- 
ward while the foot rests.° 

The bearing of the foot on its outer side accompanies the outward 
turning of the leg in its torsion; the bearing on the inner side of the 
foot is due to the superimposed inward turning by which the torsion is 
completed. This latter turning takes place after the foot is down, and 
brings the line of weight of the body, together with the bearing, on 
to the inner side. 

When progression is fully inaugurated the lower part of the free 
leg comes to the front as the fixed leg rotates outward, then the whole 
free leg advances with the line of weight, as the fixed leg receives its 
inward turn, and its hip-socket passes forward over its foot. 

§ 7. From the torsion spring thus constituted the body is thrust 
forward in the following manner. Continuing to refer to the anatomy 
of man, it will be noticed that the circular movement of the turning 
outward of the free leg, being in the contrary lateral direction to the 
turning outward of the fixed leg, will, if it superimpose itself as it ex- 

®Torsion is double-bending with a helical turn introduced into each of the 
curvatures. Whether it be not the elementary action of all movement, at least 
among the molecules, seems worthy of investigation. 

‘In walking backward the points of action will be reversed. 

5 The point of the hock in a horse answers to the point of the heel in a man, and 


one may easily try the effects of turning the heel in and out while the toes rest on 
the ground. 
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tends up into the body, temporarily suppress the latter, and (provided 
that this suppression is carried far enough) the fixed leg will be left 
with its inward turning only in action. It will also be noticed that 
the outward turning of the free leg is identical in direction with the in- 
ward turning of the fixed leg, and, if it spread sufficiently in the body, 
will absorb this latter. Now, it is the inward turning of the fixed 
leg which constrains it to the forward position, and if this inward turn- 
ing be removed, without allowing a recoil backward, as will be the case 
when it is absorbed by the outer turning of the free leg, the suppressed 
outward turning of the fixed leg will be discharged forwards. The 
thrust from this discharge (kept by the last remaining inward turning 
on the inner side of the fixed foot) will push the body forward, and 
lift the fixed foot as the free foot comes to the ground. 

The free foot comes to the ground turning outwardly, the fixed foot 
rises retaining the inner bearing, which will not be altered until it again 
assumes the outward turning for the next gathering. 

§ 8. The spring in progression then comes from the force with which 
the outward turning discharges itself in a direction opposite to that in 
which it gathered. 

§ 9. If the absorption of the inward turning be fully carried out the 
advancing foot will be set down fully in the direction of the progres- 
sion, and will at once receive in an unconstrained position the whole 
weight of the body; but if this absorption be, even in a small degree, 
imperfect the discharge will also be imperfect, and the resulting thrust 
shackling and one-sided, as indeed may be observed in the walk of 
ninety-nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every ten thousand. 

§ 10. Conversely to the outward turning of one leg absorbing in the 
trunk the inward turning of the other, the inward turning of one will ab- 
sorb the outward turning of the other. So far as the discharge has not 
carried off all traces of the outward turning of the late fixed leg, they 
are absorbed when, the late free leg having grounded, with its outward 
turning already formed, this completes its torsion, as the new appui, by 
superimposing an inward turning on itself. 

§ 11. These actions which, continuously carried out, are the bases 
of locomotion, become, when carried out section-wise, and so reciprocally 
interposed as to partially absorb, without previous suppression, that 
turning which would give the thrust the bases of setting-up. This, 
from either one-handed deformity, is equivalent to the action of halting, 
from the gathering on the left or right leg, as the case may be, without 
allowing a discharge of the spring. In carrying it out half the exist- 
ing gathering is carried to the alternate gathering, so that both sides are 
equalized and both gathered. 

§ 12. The same kind of gathering takes place for the fore-legs of a 
horse, and for the (with these analogical) arms of a man, as for the 
hinder limbs. In connection with, and in opposition to, the gathering 
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of a hind-leg in the horse, a diagonal fore-leg is gathered, and so in 
connection with and in opposition to each leg of a man the diagonal 
arm is gathered. 

§ 13. Seeger,® formerly a teacher of riding in Berlin, makes the 
remark, in his “ Art of Riding,” that “first the body of the horse 
moves, then his limbs.” Now there are two parts to the workings of 
the body both in men and quadrupeds,—one in which, on the breast- 
bone as a ground, the ribs are moved by the torsions of the spine, and 
another in which they are again moved by the spine on the same torsion 
lines, but with a more extended sweep, that includes the limbs; the 
backbone, part of the spine, the ribs, and the breast-bone forming 
what might be called a ‘‘ composite spine” for the purpose. 

This observation, we suppose, was made on the trot, not on the pace, 
in which, as we think,—although the distinction of the movements 
remains,—the order is reversed. The conjoined effects of both these parts 
of movement, as to their gathering and as to their spring, are, on their 
respective sides, accumulated just behind the “neck-root joint,” as we 
shall call the two or three vertebree and uppermost ribs which act as a 
joint of junction between the neck and the backbone. 

The neck accommodates itself to the eccentric motions brought on 
in the neck-root joint, and then by its own movements unites first the 
gathering, and finally the discharge at the head-joint, where a ball-and- 
socket movement on either side receives and releases them. 

The shoulder-blades, and consequently the arms and fore-legs, have 
a double action, being directly and separately moved both by the chest 
and the neck. These form the appuis, or points of support on which 
the united body and neck movement is made ; thus the force of the body 
gathering in discharge goes from a hind-leg first against its diagonal 
fore-leg. This fore-leg, on the spring and lifting of the hind-leg, takes 
for an instant the whole weight of the body, and then uniting with the 
neck, raises, by its own spring, the whole from the ground and follows 
in the propulsion. This fore-leg, however, is fully released from its 
own torsion only when the ball and socket of the co-operating side of 
the head-joint transfers the working to the opposite side. 

The outward-turn part of the gathering begins first on the rear 
curvatures, and as it is the renewal of the outward turn for a fresh 
gathering in the legs just lifted which changes the bearing of their 
feet, this change of bearing, or inclination of the sole, will first show 
itself in the hind-feet. Indeed, the fore-feet, which must await the 
head-joint action for even a complete release from the old gathering, 
are often, in horses whose necks move rather loosely, so belated that 
their long presentation in the inner bearing has received a distinctive 
name,—“ dishing.” 

§ 14. We shall again refer to the part taken in all movements by 


6 Louis Seeger, ‘‘ Reitkunst.’’ 
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the lower jaw, but it may here be said that this portion of the frame is 
to the shoulder-blades and head-joint what the breast-bone is to the 
primary movements of the ribs, i.¢., an artificial ground, and the main- 
taining of the diagonal jaw-articulation in place is essential to the spring 
of either fore-leg. This can be felt in the tug which a horse at speed 
in the trot gives to the corresponding rein,—e.g., just as he springs from 
the left hind-foot, following instantly with the spring from the right 
fore-, he will not yield the left side of the jaw, although directly after 
this he can so little resist the same pull that one rule for stopping a 
difficult horse is to pull the collateral rein just as a hind-foot has left 
the ground. 

§ 15. In speaking of a thorough release of the gatherings, we of 
course refer to a perfect movement. In the ninety-nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases before alluded to neither the legs nor the arms are 
ever perfectly released. The stronger pair of diagonals retains in excess 
its inner, the weaker its outer, bearings; indeed, the whole frame is 
always in the posture of a horse cantering, with the right fore-leg 
leading. 

In quadrupeds, the weight and forces of the body, as they press 
forward, are sustained by the fore-limbs in direct appui upon the 
ground. In man, the same accumulation of forces from the trunk and 
rear limbs takes place at the neck-root joint, and against the diagonal 
arm, but through the medium of the collar-bones’ the weight is con- 
veyed forward on to the upper end of the breast-bone, from whence it 
is again transmitted to the feet. This redoubled action on the two feet 
brings the line of weight of the body to the centre point between them, 
and its support is here provided for by the great toe, which, on the 
perfect foot, has a power of spreading inward, similar to the power of 
separation from the other fingers possessed by the thumb.® 

The ribs all spring at the spine in free and simple ball-and-socket 
joints, so also the arms at the shoulder-joints, the thighs at the hip- 
joints,’ and the head in its divided (double) joint at the top of the neck. 

§ 16. It will very much facilitate our explanations if we first here 
devote some space to considering such conditions of locomotion as 
obtain in the movements of that animal in which they have their 
simplest manifestations,—the snake. 

Here we have a creature without limbs, and moving on the ends of 


™Some other animals, as the cat, the dog, etc., also have collar-bones, but these 
give only an imperfect power of moving upon two limbs, the rest of the frame not 
being adapted to it. 

8In feet cramped by the wearing of shoes this power is, to a greater or less 
degree, lost, and its deficiency furnishes an additional cause of imperfect locomotion 
through the consequent necessity for hurrying the weight on to the advancing foot. 

® For man and for all quadrupeds (with, we believe, the exception of the ele- 
phant) this statement must be modified by saying that between the ball and the 
socket of the hip-joint a cord or ligament is passed so as to connect the two. 
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its ribs. These ribs are articulated along each side of the backbone 
by ball-and-socket joints. In locomotion the ribs depend for their pri- 
mary “ facings” (as we shall call the direction in which, more or less 
towards the front or rear, the inner flat surface of the rib is brought to 
look), each on the course of the line of curvature of the spine under its 
point of articulation, and this course is determined by the convexities 
and concavities into which the animal throws its backhone. The weight 
of the body rests for progression upon those ribs which are along the 
(alternately diagonal) convexities. 


Fig. 2. 


There is, of course, a full line of ribs on each side. The facings in- 
dicated have reference only to the full lines. The broken lines simply 
indicate the opposite facings of the ribs on the concavities. 


As seen in the diagram (Fig. 2), in which is represented in plane 
projection one of the torsion curves of the snake, the ribs along the rear 
sections (2 and 4) of each convex have, by the facings given to their 
articulations, the inner surfaces turned towards the front, the ribs along 
the front sections (1 and 2) have their inner surfaces turned towards the 
rear. The ribs on the concaves take the reverse facings, but as they do 
not furnish the spring in progression, we have ignored them except to 
indicate their positions by the broken lines. Each curve of double 
curvature is brought about by two helical turnings (screwing move- 
ments) from diagonally opposite points, one at each end of the curve, 
these intermingle their effects as they pass along the spine. In the one 
represented in the figure, with a convex to the right, nearest the head, 
and a convex to the left succeeding it, a point of force (a) is sup- 
posed to have rotated, with pressure towards the tail, on the left side of 
the anterior disk terminating the curve, moving from the front” back- 
ward, inward, and then across the centre of the disk to the front again. 
This gives the outward turning. Another point of force (6) is supposed 
to have rotated, with pressure towards the head, on the right side of the 
posterior disk terminating the curve, moving also from the front (here 
below) backward, inward, and then across the centre of the disk to the 
front again. This gives the inward turning. 


10 Front in opposition to back. 
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We have selected this shape for all our illustrations, because we assume 
that the right-handed stiffness arises from its permanent action. 

The curve is produced by the action of a first forming the general 
outline against the passive resistance of 6, on which the active working 
of 6 then begins and completes the shape. 

Although the forces a and b press toward the tail and head respec- 
tively, yet the effect of their helical working on the elastic medium of 
the “composite spine” (§ 13) formed by the spine proper and the ribs is 
a reflected one, which we may express by saying that the anterior force 
(a) gives rise to a “ line of traction” turning the ribs which it affects with 
their inner surfaces toward the head,—.e., gives them outward turning, 
—and that the posterior force (b) gives rise to a line of traction turning 
the ribs which it affects with their inner surfaces toward the rear,—i.e., 
gives them inward turning (§ 6). With reference to the ground end of 
the ribs, we shall call the position from outward turning its outer bear- 
ing, and that from inward turning its inward bearing. 

In the snake the posterior force must come from the articulating 
point of some rib; it will be principally discussed by reference to its 
effects at the head-joint, as is to be explained farther on. 

Now (always referring to the convexities) the traction action from a 
corresponds with the facing received by the ribs from the shape of the 
spine in the second and fourth sections (Fig. 2), and that from 6 with the 
facing in the first and third sections. These sections are also the parts 
first affected by the formation of the helical lines produced by these 
points respectively. If their actions be continued so far that they 
invade each the other’s sections, the effect will be to double twist the ribs, 
and it is in this way that the torsion gatherings of the convexes, which 
are the motor parts, are obtained. 

§ 17. The body of the snake being thus gathered by a and 3, the 
introduction of the alternate anterior helical line, by the rotation with 
pressure of a point (7) on the right of the anterior disk, moving back- 
ward and inward, and across the centre to the front, will, first, tempo- 
rarily suppress (§ 7) the results of the working of a, next absorb those 
of 5, and then, so soon as the controlling power of the line from 6 is 
removed, the line from a will discharge itself forward, giving the 
thrust. This done, and the new convex appuis grounded, a new pos- 
terior helical line will be formed by the rotation of a point (y) on the 
left of the rear disk of the curve, backward, inward, and across, which 
will give the new inward turning, and absorb any remainder of the old 
outward turning. A repetition of the old gathering (a) will now give 
second thrust from the alternate appuis, and so on. 

The convexities and concavities into which a snake throws its body 
are similar in form to the shapes developed in a cord twisted between 
the fingers, by turning the ends in contrary directions, and they are 
produced in a similar manner. In the cord a line, behind what may be 
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assumed as the moving-point, is stretched, and one in front of it com- 
pressed, thus forming helical convexities and concavities. 

The head of the snake is articulated with its spine by a simple ball- 
and-socket joint; and although a great number of muscles concur to 
produce the workings of its body, these can all be referred—for the 
anterior lines (a and x)—to the rotation of the head-ball with pressure, 
on either side of the socket, against the resistance of a diagonal rib at 
the farther end of the first curve for that curve; and to the counter- 
action against the movement of this rib, as it forms the posterior line 
of the first curve, against another rib posterior and diagonal to it for 
the second curve, and so on. 

For the posterior lines to a counter-rotation of the side of the socket 
diagonal to the movement of the ball, in which this part of the socket 
is drawn away from the ball. The socket movement comes from the 
action of the posterior points of force. It is the actual, but, as will 
directly be shown, not the efficient result of the posterior line. 

Of course, a movement of one part of the ball or socket involves 
the movement of all the other parts; but some particular point of ref- 
erence must be selected for the purposes of description, and it is the 
lines of pressure which develop the torsions. 

As to the numerous successive curves of torsion in the snake’s body, 
it will be seen that the rear point of the first curve acts as a front point 
for the second curve, then a diagonal point to this is taken, and so on. 
Thus the curvatures of each curve are in opposite directions to those 
of the preceding one throughout. It is obvious that one curve of 
double curvature having been formed, the other curves may be orig- 
inated from the same points, and by a repetition of the forming actions 
the superfluous torsion may be passed along the body from head to tail 
or from tail to head, according to its direction, and thus all the curves 
may, from the beginning, be in direct connection with and dependent 
on the head. 

§ 18. We shall, for the sake of convenience, call each curve an §, 
which letter it somewhat resembles, and each curvature aC. It will be 
remembered also that we have divided each C into two sections, and 
numbered them as 1, 2, 3, 4, throughout the curve. 

§ 19. There are, then, two stages of action for each helical line. A 
first stage when it affects the sections where it primarily shows itself, 
and neither line enters the sections which appertain to the other. The 
primary sections are the fourth and second for the anterior lines, the 
first and third for the posterior lines. A second stage when the rota- 
tion being carried farther they mutually enter each other’s sections and 
cause the double twisting of the ribs. One line might, nevertheless, 
work in all the sections before the other commenced its opposite action, 
if its formation were carried far enough. 

§ 20. Supposing the snake to be about forming its body into several 
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curves, it will first inaugurate a counteraction between one side of its 
head and the socket of a diagonal rib en appwi towards its tail, and 
then form the anterior helical line between these two, dividing the 
space into as many interposed curves as its own will or some other con- 
dition may determine. 
x Fig. 3. 
Og OE Mg a a 

In the figure, a on the left side of the head and d on the right side 
towards the tail have been taken as the first points, and, in the interme- 
diate curves, a acts against b, b against c, c against d. We wish to call 
attention to the fact that the movement transmitted from the head will 
first begin to form the curve from the point where it first finds a firm 
resistance, viz., from d. This is equally the case in any single §, 
and the fourth section (Fig. 2, § 16) will be the first formed from the 
rotation of the point a; then the second section. For a similar reason, 
the first section will be the first to form from the action of 5; then the 
third section. 

The curves formed by helical lines will, of course, have points of 
their curvatures in all the longitudinal planes which can be passed 
through the axis of the body; but it is only necessary for us to con- 
sider their projections on two of these planes, viz., the lateral and the 
front-and-rear planes. This because a large portion of the virtual 
motion of the spine is replaced by the final slipping of the ribs in 
their joints, and because, as we shall see farther on, when the four 
helical locomotive lines, viz., the left and right anterior and the right 
and left posterior, act together, the lateral shapes of the spine suppress 
each other, leaving only the curvatures in the front-rear perpendicular 
plane. We shall therefore refer the curves to a lateral or to a front- 
rear perpendicular plane, and leave the other planes out of considera- 
tion in our descriptions, although it must always be borne in mind, par- 
ticularly in practical setting-up, that the movements are helical in their 
nature. 

§ 21. As a general rule, the anterior line in its first stages is the first 
formed, and is thus the fowndation of the torsion curve. The shape of 
the spine and the facings of the ribs in any S being therefore, at 
the commencement, the effect of the anterior line only, and the degree 
and extent of each part of the curvature being regulated by its distance 
from the originating-point, the curvature of any part of the torsion 
curve is more pronounced and shorter the nearer it is to the anterior 
point. Thus, while the rear section of the anterior convex is somewhat 
longer than its front section, the rear section of the posterior convex is 
very much so, and the ribs with predominating outward turning,—i. e., 
those on the primary sections of the anterior line (fourth and second, 
§ 19) are in each convex the more numerous. This greater length of the 
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rear sections of the convexes is a circumstance of cardinal importance, 
for as it is the anterior line (outward turning) which gives the thrust 
(§ 7), the ribs on the fourth and second sections are the principal propel- 
lers. On the contrary, the ribs on the first and third sections, having 
the inward turning predominant, are the principal bearers. These, 
being anterior sections, are not affected by the formation of the alter- 
nate anterior line, as it absorbs the old inward turning, until after the 
rear sections, and thus the weight is borne upward to the full conclu- 
sion of the propulsion. 


Fig. 4, 


§ 22. In speaking of the torsion curve and of its expression at the 
head-joint, we have assumed that only a single turn in the longitudinal 
axis of the body was given with the formation of each line, so that the 
left anterior line, beginning at the left side of the head, wound once 
around the body and ended on the left (with its beginning, collateral) 
side at the other end of the curve; and that the right posterior line, 
beginning at the right of the posterior end of the curve, wound also 
once around the body in the contrary direction, and ended at the right 
(with its beginning, collateral side) of the head-socket. Also, that the 
head-ball, in accompanying the one line, made its virtual circuit in the 
left half of the socket, and the socket, in accompanying the other, 
made its virtual circuit under the right-, but with pressure against the 
left-half of the ball. 

Now if in these actions more than half of the head-articulation sur- 
faces were covered, and if the central point of mutual counteraction for 
the lines in the curve were allowed to be moved to the left, then more 
than a turn could potentially be made (the elastic ribs and spine receiy- 
ing stronger torsion), and more than a half-turn would be the share of 
each C. This is actually the case in the single diagonal torsion, and ex- 
plains the fact that with one arm we can lift much more than half the 
weight, or with one leg jump much more than half the length we can 
with two. 

The same is, of course, the case with the alternate lines when they 
form, and they take up the same amount of torsion as was possessed by 

Vou. IV.—No. 3. 24 
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the original ones. Now if, in establishing the new lines, instead of 
more than half a turn being taken from the old lines for each new 
C C only so much were demanded as would leave half a turn for each 
C C of the old lines,—the surplus old outward turning being trans- 
ferred as inward turning and the inward turning as outward turning to 
the new lines, the new ones adding to this sufficient to make an equiva- 
lent: half-turn for their C C,—then we should have, after the final 
adjustment of the lines, that shape which results from the simultane- 
ous gathering on both pairs of the diagonals (i.¢., the two anterior 
and the two posterior helical lines). In this the lateral shapes—right 
and left and left and right—mutually suppress each other in the spine, 
although they remain to some extent represented in the twisting of 
the ribs. 

Consequent on this suppression of the lateral shapes a curve rises 
in the front rear perpendicular plane, with two convexities, the rear 
sections of which represent the preponderating anterior facings of the 
ribs from the anterior lines, the front sections the preponderating pos- 
terior facings from the posterior lines, and the depression between them 
the central point where the lines cross from side to side. 


Fig. 5. 


z 
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In the fourth and second sections the preponderating facing of the 
ribs is to the front. 

In the first and third sections the preponderating facing of the 
ribs is to the rear. 

At the central point the lines cross. 

The front facing of the ribs on both sides (right and left) causes 
the rear sections to rise convex to the rear; the rear facing causes the 
front sections to rise convex to the front. 

§ 23. This distribution of the outward turnings almost entirely to 
the ribs of the fourth and second sections and of inward turnings 
almost entirely to those of the first and third sections, is the distribu- 
tion of stationary gathering and of setting-up. It is evident that the 
slightest diagonal action of the helical lines will redistribute the turn- 
ings, so as to introduce the full double-twist into the ribs, when— 
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the alternate interchange of sides, although simultaneous, being the 
same as in the single diagonal action—a limbed animal will move with 
a double spring, é.e., from both hind- and both fore-feet, on the same 
principles as before. 

This shape of the curves may not be one which can be maintained 
by the snake by reason of its having no solid breast-bone ; but it is, as 
we have said, that for standing, when equilaterally gathered on all four 
feet for quadrupeds or on both feet evenly for man. It is, therefore, 
the shape when a man or a horse halts properly from any gait, and it is 
also, therefore, the position to be aimed at in the setting-up, whether of 
a man or a horse. 

§ 24. We shall next take up the action of the head-joint of the 
snake, and this for a similar reason to that given for describing the 
action of its spine and ribs, viz., that it is the simplest form of head- 
joint action, and that the working of the same joint in higher animals 
is but a modification of its working in the snake. 

The head-joint in the snake (§ 17) is one simple ball and socket, of 
which the ball is carried by the head and the socket is hollowed in the 
underlying vertebra of the spine. As was said (§ 23), it may occupy 
more than half of each of its surfaces in a diagonal gathering, but 
whatever be the amount of surface occupied the fundamental shapes 
are the same, and we shall consider only one-half to be used. 

The working of a ball-and-socket joint, on the principles we are 
about to describe in more detail than in § 17, may be characterized as 
the most condensed expression of an 8 curve and its tractions, and in it is 
clearly marked the figure-of-eight shape, which several observers have 
recognized as pervading all the animal motions. 

The movement of the head which goes with the working of the 
ball is either actual or virtual. If the whole body be moved, it is 
obvious that it may not only move the socket, but supplement the 
movement of the ball by forming shapes which, as they straighten, 
draw against this latter, and this, of course, is the general mode of 
action. 

In regard to the movement of the head-joint in man and quadru- 
peds, it will only take place when the neck is fully drawn into perfect 
connection with the body and limbs. How much may be supplemented 
by eccentric movements of the body and not drawn straight is easily to 
be noticed in the walk of most persons. 

An action of the diagonal gathering, described in the beginning of 
this article, consists, as it is expressed in the head-joint of the snake, 
Jirst (taking for reference one lateral half of the ball) in a rotation of 
this half backward and inward, with pressure against the corresponding 
rear quarter of the socket, followed by the passage of the point of press- 
ure forward across the centre of the socket to the front,*'whence its tend- 
ency is to repeat the circuit. This movement of the ball represents the 
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anterior point of force originating the anterior helical line from that 
side; the rotation backward and inward accompanies the first stage of 
its action (§ 19), i.e, in its primary sections the fourth and second ; the 
passage across the centre of the socket to the front, its second stage of action, 
i.¢., in its secondary sections the first and third. Second, in a rotation 
of the socket in the opposite direction. The real movement is the 
drawing away of that side of the socket opposite to the side of the ball- 
pressure, from the portion of the ball above it, by a movement of the 
socket in which the rear quarter rotates backward and inward, followed 
in continuation by a passage forward of the socket across the centre of 
the joint towards the front, thence its tendency would be to repeat 
the circuit ; but this tendency to return on its own side is checked by 
the previously-established tendency of the ball-pressure to the opposite 
side, and the result is a point of centralized counteraction between the 
ball and socket in the joint, as there is between the diagonal anterior 
and posterior helical lines in the spinal 8. This movement represents 
the head-termination of the diagonal posterior helical line. The rota- 
tion backward and inward accompanies the first stage of its action, i.e., 
in the first and third sections, the passage across the centre of the ball the 
second stage, i.¢., in the fourth and second sections. But, and this is a 
subject of especial importance, as the anterior line ending on the convex 
has a direct point of appui and forms points of pressure throughout its 
length, so the posterior line beginning on a concave and having no 
collateral point of appui seeks one on the opposite side, throughout its 
length, i.¢., in the first and third sections along their convexes and in 
the head-joint at the diagonal front quarter of the head ball. Thus 
the potential action of the socket is its pressure upward against the 
diagonal front quarter of the head ball, consequent on the drawing 
away of its rear quarter, and the movement of the pressing portion of the 
socket will be forward and inward for the first stage, across the joint 
from front to rear for the third stage, the opposite at all parts to that of 
the ball. 

§ 25. All these movements may be made in the reverse directions,— 
i.e., the ball may move forward and outward in its first stage, and its 
cross line run backward in the second; the socket-pressure may move 
backward and outward in its first stage, and its cross line run forward 
in the second. This reversing, which then accompanies the release of 
a part of the gathering of the lines, is an essential element in setting-up, 
for it must follow the drawing which opens the way for the transfer of 
gathering from one section to another. This transfer is diagonal ; and 
outward turning on one side becomes inward turning on the other, and 
vice versa. 

In the diagram we have represented the socket lines of pressure as 
being within the ball lines only, because they cannot be exhibited 
directly under them. We have also represented both the socket and 
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ball lines as covering somewhat more than half the articulating sur- 
faces in their workings. 

The heavy lines represent the ball movements, the light lines those 
of the socket. 


The full lines represent the courses of pressure for the left anterior 
and right posterior opposition, or right-handed gathering. The broken 
lines those for the alternate gathering. 

. The first stage of the left anterior line pressure. 

. The second stage of the left anterior line pressure. 
. The first stage of the right posterior line pressure. 

. The second stage of the right posterior line pressure. 
. The first stage of the right anterior line pressure. 

. The second stage of the right anterior line pressure. 
. The first stage of the left posterior line pressure. 

. The second stage of the left posterior line pressure. 


The same letters in italics, a, a’, b, b’, x, x’, y, y’, will be used as 
symbols for the reverse action of the lines. 

We have spoken (§ 23) of the ball-and-socket action of the head 
as the condensed expression of the action of an S§ curve, but as it stands 
for all the SS curves of the body, its action is incomplete until it unites 
with that of the two or three vertebre next below it, which the animal 
may be supposed to detach from the ground, and against which all the 
forces of the body collect as behind the neck-root joint of the higher 
animals (§ 13), the analogy between their action and that of the latter 
being obscured only by the interposition of the neck S, between the 
neck-root joint and the head-joint, to accommodate the entrance of the 
limbs into the cycle of motion. 

§ 26. The action of that portion of the backbone which in men and 
quadrupeds is included in the length of the chest—+.e., that part of the 
trunk containing the lungs—is, with the exception of a superadded ex- 
tension of movement required to accommodate the working of the limbs, 
identical in action with the head S of the snake’s body, and this super- 
added extension has the same outlines of action as the fundamental 
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snake (or ophidian) movement on which it is formed, and with which it 
gathers into one spring. 

§ 27. The breast-bone (§ 13) is an artificial ground, and on it the ends 
of the ribs act as do those of the snake on the real ground. The 
lower, or, as they are called by anatomists, the false ribs, always act as 
do those of the posterior C C_of the snake’s curves; and with the 
exception of the one or two next the neck, the upper, or, as they are 
called, true ribs, always as do those of the anterior C C. In the higher 
animals ribs exist nowhere beside the chest, and thus, with the slight 
exception just made, they all belong to one S, and when the false ribs 
of one side are thrown into a convex, the diagonal true ribs of the other 
side act with them. 

§ 28. Having described the chest of the higher animals as contain- 
ing one S of the ophidian formation, we shall endeavor to trace for this 
one § a course of setting-up from that case of single diagonal gathering, 
which depends upon the left anterior helical line turning in opposition 
to the right posterior line, or, in other words, the fixed gathering which 
constitutes the right-handed deformity. 

Of the four possible combinations for attaining our object of intro- 
ducing convexes into the concaves, and of flattening the existing con- 
vexes so as to bring the line of the spine wholly into the front-rear 
perpendicular plane, we shall take that of commencing the movement, 
and leading it throughout with the development of the right (new) 
anterior lines, followed section-wise by the reversing of the right (old) 
posterior line as it yields that portion of its gathering demanded by 
this development ; and this succeeded by the development of the left 
(new) posterior line, followed section-wise by the reversing of the left 
(old) anterior line as it yields that portion of its gathering demanded 
by this development. 

Our object, as will appear from the description of the double-action 
curve, § 22, is to establish, virtually, a half convex on each of the 
concaves, and to reduce the convexes accordingly. In order to establish 
a virtual convex on the concaves the ribs of the concaves in the fourth 
and second sections must take outward bearing, so preparing the devel- 
opment of the new (right) anterior line, and the ribs of the concaves in 
the first and third sections must take inner bearing, so preparing the 
development of the new (left) posterior line. The new (right) anterior 
line will now be provided for in the fourth and second sections, and 
the new (left) posterior in the first and third; but as these lines each 
wind completely around the body, they must be filled out in the third 
and first and second and fourth sections respectively on what are 
originally the convexes, and the old lines must be proportionally re- 
duced throughout. How this equalization and filling up may be 
accomplished we shall now endeavor to explain. 

§ 29. Rear view in projection. 
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ss. The chest 8 of the body gathered on the left anterior and right 
posterior helical lines. 

aaa. Old (left) anterior line winding around the curve.” The full 
line shows the portions which pass in rear, the broken‘line those which 


pass in front. 


66. Old (right) posterior line (front and rear portions;indicated 


as above). 
2 x x. New (right) anterior line which is to be established (front and 


rear parts as above). 
y y y. New (left) posterior line which is to,be established, (front and 
rear parts as above). 


Before proceeding to the nearer discussion of that'interchange of 
traction between the sections which constitutes proper halting, and also 
setting-up, we would first call attention to the fact, shown by the plane 
projection of the helical lines in Fig. 7, that the courses of the new 
anterior line x, and of the old posterior line 6 (excepting laterally, 
where they cut each other in passing from front to rear, and vice versa), 
are throughout parallel the one to the other. Where the one is in 
front the other is in rear, and the reverse. The same is the case with 
the new posterior line y and the old anterior line a. 

It will also be necessary to remark that in the “composite spine,” 
as the combination of the simple spine with the ribs and “scute” of 
connection between the ribs at their ground ends in the snake’s body 
may be called, some of the actions move from the spine to the ribs, 
some from the ribs to the spine. 

§ 30. It will aid us in tracing the process of the complete absorption 
of the old posterior line b by the new anterior line 2, as it occurs in 
locomotion (where the line @ is discharged), as well as that of the 
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partial absorption of 6 and of a in equalizing the sides, where 2 and 
y receive only a half formation, and also in defining the distinction 
between the two actions if we consider the helical lines in connection 
with the head-joint workings which represent them ; for, although the 
intervening motion of the neck § in the higher animals somewhat 
complicates the relation, it in nowise changes its nature or the compre- 
hensive outlines of the movements. 

Suppose the body curve gathered on the left anterior and right pos- 
terior lines, as in Fig. 7. 

The forces of both the anterior and posterior lines a and 6 exist 
in the concaves as well as on the convexes, but in the latter they work 
against the rib articulations, in the former they pass against the ground. 
In short, the concaves in the fourth and second sections stand in the 
same relations to the convexes in the third and first that the drawing 
away of the right rear quarter of the socket does to the pressure of its 
left front quarter, and the convexes of the fourth and second sections 
stand in the same relations to the concaves of the third and first that 
the pressure of the left rear quarter of the ball does to the consequent 
action of its right front quarter. 

The entrance of one of the lines into the primary sections of the 
other is represented by the across-joint movement (§ 25). 

In locomotion it might seem, from looking at the figure, that the 
new line x being exactly opposite to the old line 6 would merely inwrap 
it in making the change; but, although turning in the same direction, 
the movement of the lines differs in that while b draws towards the 
rear x draws towards the front, and this difference must be accommo- 
dated by a slipping of the articulating surfaces of the rib-joints. This 
change is effected (considering the lower C separately): 1. By that part 
of x on the fourth section concave drawing its outward turning diag- 
onally from the inward turning of the third section convex, which 
changes into outward turning by the revolution of the articulating 
points of the spine as they come into the new helical line, when its 
middle part, moving towards the right and across the longitudinal axis 
of the body, the C begins to form a convex to the right from the rear 
end forward. 2. By that part of x in the third section taking its outward 
turning diagonally from the inward turning existing in the fourth sec- 
tion concave, which changes into outward turning, in continuation of 
the same helical line movement, when the point of junction between 
the two C’s moves to and across the axis of the body. The sections of 
the anterior C change nearly with, but a little later than, their fellows 
in the rear C, and on similar principles. 

If we remember that the socket-pressure on the left front of the 
head-joints is only the appui of the real socket movement on the right 
rear, we may observe that the rotation of the ball on the right is ex- 
actly in correspondence with the underlying socket movement, just as 
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the turning of the new anterior line is in correspondence with the 
turning of the old posterior. 

In locomotion the ball moves through the whole of its new line for 
« to the front with one continuous motion, absorbing the line of 5 
as it goes. But in equalizing the sides the middle points of the C C 
and their point of junction are not allowed to pass laterally beyond 
the longitudinal axis of the body, and the rib sockets, therefore, do not 
reach the full action of the helical line. For this reason there must be 
a working of the spine in reverse at each section, for the surrender of 
the transferred turning after it has been demanded by the turning of 
the ribs in the diagonal section. The surplus of the old anterior line 
a not being discharged, as in locomotion, must be transferred to the 
new posterior line y by actions similar to those by which b and e have 
been equalized. 

The above constitutes the distinction between locomotion and halt- 
ing or setting-up. If we trace both processes in the head-joint, we 
shall find that while in locomotion the ball makes its whole trace before 
the socket moves, and, after the landing from the spring, the socket 
completes the gathering in equalizing, 1. The right ball moves over 
the first stage of its trace fora. 2. The left socket reverses, yielding 
its pressure, in its first stage, to give up the gathering demanded. 3. 
The right socket moves over its first stage for y, pressing in front 
against the ball. 4. The left ball reverses to yield the gathering. 5. 
The right ball moves on the cross-line. 6. The left socket reverses 
also in the cross-line. 7. The right socket moves on the cross-line. 
8. The left ball reverses on the cross-line. In addition, between 6 
and 7 the two anterior line formations adjust themselves, and after 8 
the two posterior. 

These movements, as likewise their corresponding spine and rib 
movements, demand less and less extent of motion as they are more 
remote from the first or leading action, and it will be found in practical 
setting-up that, after the establishment of the first two or three actions, 
the remainder are spontaneous, a result which is aided by the lung 
action then produced ; so that, although the description be somewhat 
detailed, the execution is short and simple. 


Wm. P. WarInwRIGHT. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE ARGENTINE ARMOR-CLAD CORVETTE 
“ALMIRANTE BROWN.” 


Unt recently the Argentine Confederation has been content with the 
possession of a very small naval force, consisting almost entirely of 
home-defense vessels. Two of these are armor-clads of the monitor 
type, built by Messrs. Laird, in 1875, and named “El Plata” and 
“Los Andes.” They are of small size (about fifteen hundred tons 
displacement), low speed, and protected on the hulls by 6-inch armor 
or less; but they each carry a relatively powerful armament of 
two 9-inch Armstrong guns in a single turret protected by eight 
or nine inches of iron. These are essentially coast-defense vessels, 
suited for fighting in smooth water. So, also, are the four unarmored 
gunboats of the “ Republica” class, which resemble in character the 
“Comet” class of the royal navy, although they are more heavily 
armed. The remaining unarmored vessels are small screw-sloops or 
paddle-steamers, scarcely deserving to be reckoned as effective for war 
purposes. 

With this force as a nucleus, the Argentine government now seem 
disposed to undertake the construction of a fleet capable of meeting 
on equal terms the naval armaments of other South American states. 
Although the motive for this action has not been declared, it can 
scarcely be doubted that it has been largely influenced by the long- 
standing controversy with Chili respecting Patagonia and the Strait of 
Magellan. Whatever may have been the motive, however, the first 
step taken has been to order the construction, in England, of an armored 
vessel capable of meeting on more than equal terms any single sea-going 
ironclad possessed by Chili or the other South American states. Since 
the capture of the “ Huascar,” and the destruction of the Peruvian navy 
by the Chilians, during the war not yet terminated, the latter have 
acquired an undoubted naval supremacy. This they will retain, by 
force of numbers, even when the new Argentine vessel has been com- 
missioned ; but no Chilian ironclad, single-handed, can hope to triumph 
over the “ Almirante Brown.” 

Such is the name bestowed by the Argentines upon the vessel 
launched on the 6th October, from Messrs. Samuda’s yard at Poplar. 
And it is perhaps desirable to explain that this, to English ears, queer- 
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sounding name, has been chosen in grateful acknowledgment of the 
services rendered to the infant republic by a gallant Irishman. The 
Chilians, it will be recollected, followed a similar course, naming one 
of their ironclads the “ Almirante Cochrane,” in honor of that famous 
British sailor. Under whatever name she may be known, however, the 
“ Almirante Brown” deserves attention as the most recent and by far 
the most powerful of the smaller types of armor-clads. Turkey has 
the “ Fethi-Balend,” the “ Areni Illah,” and several others ranking 
in this category ; Chili has the “ Almirante Cochrane,” the ‘“ Blanco 
Encalada,” and the “ Huascar” ; Japan has the “ Foo-Soo” ; Greece, the 
“ King George” ; and Portugal, the “ Vasco de Gama” ; while there are 
many others not mentioned. Of late years, with the exception of the 
“ Shannon,” we have not added any such vessels to the navy; but Sir 
Edward Reed, who designed the “ Research,” the “ Pallas,” and the 
“ Favonte,” in his earlier period of service for the Admiralty, has not 
abandoned his belief in the value of small armored ships, and not a 
few of the more recent creations in that type are from his designs. 
There is much to be said for and against small armor-clads ; but there 
is one virtue they possess of indisputable value,—they are compara- 
tively cheap. Foreign governments are not accustomed to display the 
same kindness to public curiosity as is shown in our Parliamentary Re- 
turns of the cost of ships; but it is evident that such a ship as the 
“ Almirante Cochrane” could be built for less than a third of the sum 
required for a vessel like the “ Alexandra” or the “Téméraire.” It 
would be questionable policy, no doubt, to pin our faith exclusively to 
such small ironclads, but seeing that they are existent in other fleets, 
and may have to be met, it is certainly a matter worth consideration 
whether the royal navy should not be reinforced by some similar vessels. 
No unarmored vessel can reasonably venture to risk close engagement 
with an ironclad even of small size; as a proof of this it is sufficient to 
refer to the action between the “Shah” and the “ Huascar.” Nor does 
it seem an economical arrangement that such vessels as the “‘ Foo-Soo” or 
“ Blanco Encalada” should have to be met by vessels costing twice or 
thrice times as much, It is by no means inconceivable, in these days 
of rapid development in torpedo warfare, that the larger ship might be 
destroyed by the smaller one before her superior speed, or thicker armor, 
or higher guns could tell against her adversary. On the other side, it 
must not be overlooked that the growth of guns and armor is con- 
tinually relegating to an inferior class of ships which were originally 
fit for the line-of-battle. Iron-hulled ships do not wear out soon; and 
we are constantly accumulating vessels like the “ Warrior” class, the 
“Defence” class, or the “ Minotaur” class, whose value as battle-ships 
is, to say the least, questionable ; although they may prove exceedingly 
useful in other employments. This brief statement of the case will 
show that even in the royal navy it is possible that small armored 
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vessels of improved design might supply a want; and at least one 
member of the present Board of Admiralty, before he took office, reiter- 
ated his belief in the necessity for making such additions to our fleet. 
We say again, therefore, that the “ Almirante Brown” merits considera- 
tion as the latest addition to the second-class armored ships of the world. 

On the occasion of the launch, Mr. Samuda gave an interesting 
résumé of the principal features in her design. He very properly claimed 
for the ship that more had been done in the dimensions in this vessel 
than had ever been accomplished before ; and he explained that this 
success was largely due to the embodiment in that design of all the latest 
improvements in guns, armor, and hull construction. The ship is two 
hundred and forty feet long, fifty feet broad, and thirty feet deep; her 
total weight when fully laden is estimated at four thousand two hundred 
tons; she is to have twin-screws driven by engines of four thousand 
five hundred horse-power, and is expected to steam nearly fourteen 
knots an hour in smooth water. Her hull armor is of the most im- 
proved manufacture,—the so-called “ steel-faced” iron, produced by the 
two great Sheffield firms, whose success in this new direction is worthy 
of their former reputation. The maximum thickness of the armor is 
nine inches, its minimum thickness six inches. Itis arranged in a some- 
what novel fashion for vessels of this class. Somewhere about one-half 
of the length is protected by a water-line belt of armor; before and 
abaft this belt there is a strong armor-deck situated several feet under 
water, and side armor is dispensed with. A central armor battery, 
protected by 8-inch to 6-inch plates, contains six of the improved 114- 
ton breech-loading guns, made at Elswick ; and the “ ground-plan” of 
the battery, as well as the top-sides of the vessel, are so shaped as to 
give to these guns command of the complete circle of horizontal train- 
ing. In this respect the “ Almirante Brown” resembles some of the 
Turkish ironclads, and the Chilians. Two of the guns fire right ahead ; 
two others can be fought very nearly parallel to the line of keel ahead, 
and on the beam also; while the remaining two train from before the 
beam right aft. In addition to these protected guns, there is another 
of equal weight fought forward over the stem-head, and a second fought 
as a stern-chase gun. Six 44-inch light guns are to be mounted on the 
upper deck,—probably as defense against torpedo-boats. 

A light rig is to be given to the vessel, and, according to Mr. Sa- 
muda, this sail-power will considerably assist her sea-keeping qualities; 
but her steam-power will doubtless be the great resource. For ships 
of her size the speed arrived at is very high, and not far short of that 
accepted in many first-class ironclads; it is also stated that she will 
carry a proportionately large coal supply, and be capable of proceed- 
ing under easy steam for very long periods without having to refill her 
bunkers. All these matters are as yet in the region of intention and 
estimate ; but having regard to the actual steam performances of the 
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Chilian ironclads and the “ Foo-Soo,” it seems practically certain that 
if Messrs. Maudsley fulfill their promises as to the power of the engines, 
the estimated speed will be attained. Messrs. Maudsley usually exceed 
their guarantees of power, so that the Argentine government will prob- 
ably secure a somewhat higher speed than thirteen and three-fourths 
knots named as the estimate. The engines are on the “ compound” 
principle, and therefore will be very economical in coal consumption. 

A word or two as to the hull construction may not be out of place. 
Any one who has visited the “ Almirante Brown” since she was launched 
cannot fail to have remarked not merely the excellency of the workman- 
ship, but the minuteness of the water-tight subdivision, and the attention 
bestowed on all details of construction. In all these respects the vessel 
compares very favorably not merely with her predecessors of the same 
class, but also with the most recent ironclads in the royal navy and 
foreign fleets. There are four separate stoke-holds and two distinct 
engine-rooms, this minute subdivision and the possession of twin-screws 
rendering it far less probable that the vessel will wholly lose her steam- 
power if damaged in action. Engines and boilers are, of course, be- 
hind armor, and they are additionally protected by the surrounding 
coal-bunkers. The ship has the water-tight “double bottom” now 
universally adopted in armored vessels, and valuable as an additional 
means of safety as well as a space for water-ballast. Her bottom 
plating is sheathed over with teak planking, upon which zinc sheets 
are nailed, and in this particular she resembles the Chilians. Zinc 
sheathing of a similar character has been employed in some ships of 
the navy, such as the “ Audacious,” the “Téméraire,” and the “ Rover.” 
The intention is to diminish foulness of bottom as compared with the 
condition usual in an ordinary iron ship after being afloat for some time. 
Foulness means a more or less serious loss of speed; and where facili- 
ties for docking are few and far between some kind of sheathing 
becomes necessary. 

Comparing the Argentine ship with the Chilians one sees how much 
she has gained upon them, partly because of her larger size, but mainly 
because of the more recent date of her construction. The “Almirante 
Cochrane” is thirty feet shorter, and about six hundred tons less in dis- 
placement tonnage (total weight) than the “ Almirante Brown.” The 
Chilian is a knot slower than her rival is intended to be, has engines 
of only two-thirds the power, but of a type which is far less economi- 
cal of coal than those fitted in the Argentine ship. At speeds of ten 
knots or below the more economical type of engine will probably give 
the “ Almirante Brown” practical equality with the other vessel in coal 
consumption, notwithstanding her greater size and higher maximum 
speed. In side armor the Argentine carries a maximum of nine inches 
against nine inches in the Chilian, but the latter has iron armor whereas 
the former has steel-faced, which is probably equal in its resisting power 
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to eleven or twelve inches of iron when exposed to “ direct” fire, and 
to a still greater thickness when struck obliquely. In deck protection 
the Argentine ship is greatly superior to the Chilian,—a matter of im- 
portance in small and comparatively low vessels liable to attacks on 
their decks from depressed fire. 

Next as to armament. The two ships have an equal number of 
guns in the central battery, and the weight of these guns is about equal ; 
but the Argentine has two equally heavy although unprotected chase- 
guns. Moreover, thanks to the remarkable developments of guns 
and gunpowder since the Chilian vessels were built, the “ Almirante 
Brown” will carry breech-loaders instead of muzzle-loaders, and with 
the same weight of gun will possess much greater offensive power. For 
instance, a 12-ton muzzle-loader in the “ Almirante Cochrane” could 
probably penetrate about twelve inches of an unbacked iron plate 
struck directly at close range, whereas the 114-ton breech-loaders to be 
carried by the “ Almirante Brown” have actually penetrated sixteen 
inches of iron. The modern gun is also superior in range and accuracy. 
There is not an ironclad yet commissioned whose hull armor could not 
be penetrated at close range by the guns of the Argentine ship; and at 
long range these guns would be effective against the armor of by far 
the greater number of ships in service. For example, the “ Alexan- 
dra,” with her 12-inch armor, would be about as penetrable to the 
guns of the “ Almirante Brown,” as the armor of the latter would be 
to the 18-ton guns of the large ship. Facts like these indicate that a 
re-armament of our fleet cannot be far remote. Judged by the old 
standards, the “ Almirante Brown” must be considered equal in arma- 
ment to what she would have been if 18-ton muzzle-loading guns were 
mounted. 

A still more striking contrast may be obtained by placing the par- 
ticulars of the “ Almirante Brown” alongside those of the “ Bellero- 
phon,” designed in 1863, and then considered a remarkably successful 
vessel. 


“Bellerophon.” “ Almirante Brown.” 

Length . : : : - 800 feet. 240 feet. 
Breadth . ; ; ‘ ‘ . 56“ 50 “* 
Displacement ; : ; - 7540 tons. 4200 tons. 
Ind. horse-power . ‘ ; - 6600 * 4500 « 
Speed .. bt: oko ; ‘ 14 knots. 133 knots (estd.). 
Thickest armor : . 6-inch (iron). 9-inch (steel-faced). 
ponent : : {4 open eo 8 11}-ton B.L.R. 

Type of Engine. Simple Surface Condenser. Compound. 
Coal per ind. horse-power per hour. ‘ 3} Ibs. 2} Ibs. 
Material of hull . A . ° : ; Tron. Steel. 
Propeller. é : . ‘ é . Single screw. Twin-screws. 


This comparative statement is not a complete indication of the dif- 
ferences between the ships, nor do we propose to endeavor to make it 
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so. It can only be remarked in addition that, although the number of 
the protected guns is greater in the “ Bellerophon,” yet they are com- 
paratively harmless against the armor of the “Almirante Brown” at 
ranges where her guns could perforate the “ Bellerophon’s” armor with 
the greatest ease. 

Comparing the “ Almirante Brown” with the second-class ironclads 
of France she stands well. Take, for instance, the “'Triumphante,” 
one of the last completed, which is of nearly the same length and dis- 
placement. The French ship has only six inches as the thickness of 
her armor on the load-line, and a speed one knot less than that of the 
Argentine. Her armament consists of six 9}-inch guns (protected or 
partially protected), and three 7}-inch guns unprotected ; so that she 
cannot be reckoned superior, and she may be thought inferior, in this 
respect, to the “ Almirante Brown.” She has a single screw, and is 
fitted with full sail-equipment. The “Dugueslin” is another French 
type of second-class armor-clad, laid down in 1876. She is twenty- 
five feet longer and thirty per cent. heavier than the Argentine; her 
maximum thickness of armor is ten inches, speed (estimated) fourteen 
knots, and armament four 93-inch guns, mounted en barbette in armored 
towers, with six or seven lighter guns unprotected. She gains on the 
“ Almirante Brown” a little in armor, and has her heavy guns placed 
higher above water, although they are considerably exposed. She is 
also fully rigged for cruising. Taking into consideration her greater 
size, the French ship certainly does not throw the Argentine into the 
shade. 

Finally, it may be interesting to compare the “Shannon,” of the 
royal navy, with the “ Almirante Brown.” The “Shannon” is twenty 
feet longer and twenty-five per cent. greater weight; but is more than 
a knot slower than the Argentine ship. Her maximum thickness of 
armor is nine inches (iron), and its distribution gives protection only to 
the water-line region, to the bow chase-guns, and against raking fire 
from ahead. The other guns are protected against broadside fire, and 
all are carried on the upper deck (in the open) at a considerable height 
above water. The armament consists of two 18-ton muzzle-loading 
guns, and seven 12-ton guns, so that it cannot be regarded as more 
powerful than, if so powerful as, that of the Argentine ship. The 
guns are not so well protected in the “Shannon” as they are in the 
other ship, and their chief advantage is their greater height above 
water. As a cruiser the “Shannon” is far superior, with good sail- 
power and lifting single screw; as a fighting machine it is doubtful if 
she could meet the “Almirante Brown” at close quarters on equal 
terms, : 

If inquiry is made as to the means by which, in the Argentine ship, 
so much is accomplished on such small dimensions, the answer is very 
simple. Steel has been used instead of iron, and weight has thus been 
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saved. Steel-faced armor has been used instead of iron, with a great 
gain in the ratio of defensive power to weight. Improved types of 
engines and boilers have been used, economizing coal consumption, and 
increasing the distances that can be steamed over with a given weight 
of coal. Modern guns of new type have been substituted for the 
muzzle-loaders, and, with a given weight of gun, greater length, higher 
powder-charge, and more efficient combustion of the powder, have given 
greater range, accuracy, and penetration. These are the chief sources 
of relative gain; but there are others. For example, the distribution 
of the armor is different, the rig is light, and the height of guns above 
water is moderate, although equal to the corresponding height in other 
second-class armored ships, and only a few inches less than the height 
accepted in many larger vessels of greater beam. 

The moderate length and draught of the “ Almirante Brown,” and 
her twin-screws, may be expected to make her very handy. She is 
constructed with a ram-bow of considerable strength. It is also reported 
that she will be supplied with a torpedo-armament, and if this is done 
her offensive powers will be greatly increased. The steering apparatus 
is exceedingly well protected, being placed under water and sheltered 
by the armored deck. 

Remarkably rapid progress has been made hitherto with the con- 
struction of the ship, and it seems as if the builders were pressing on 
the final completion with all possible haste. Mr. Samuda was under- 
stood to say that the launch took place only fifteen or sixteen months 
after the signing of the contract; and, if so, it appears likely that, in 
two years or less from the commencement, this powerful vessel will be 
actually in service. One naturally sets beside this rapid progress the 
comparatively slow rate at which the building of the monster armor- 
clads for the royal navy goes on. But the reasons for the difference 
are obvious enough to those who care to seek for them. The moderate 
size of the vessel is one; the complete settlement of the armament from 
the beginning is another; and, further, there is a radical difference 
between the conditions holding in a private yard, existing only for 
purposes of ship-building, and those of a royal dock-yard, where ship- 
building is an adjunct to the work of a naval arsenal. At the same 
time, it cannot be questioned that nothing but advantage results from 
pressing on the construction of war-ships with all possible speed, when 
once begun. 

The existence in this country of private establishments capable of 
producing war-ships of all classes, in large numbers and with great 
rapidity, is an obvious source of national strength. It has been urged 
that by building such ships we are really incurring risk of being 
attacked with weapons forged by ourselves. This is true, no doubt, to 
some extent; but so long as we build for all-comers, we are probably 
assisting those who would be allies, in case of need, as well as other 
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possible foes. And what is still more important is the fact that by 
means of foreign orders the private establishments specially equipped 
for war-ship construction are, to a large extent, supported in time of 
peace. It is to be hoped that the sentiment expressed when the ship 
was launched will be realized, and that the “Almirante Brown” will 
never be found on the side of enemies to England. In any case, her 
construction and forthcoming trials cannot fail to furnish valuable data 
for the use of ship-designers, while the Argentine navy will acquire a 
formidable addition, extending greatly the range of its possible em- 
ployment. 
Beprorp Pi, 
Captain R.N. 


Vou. IV.—No. 3. 
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CONFEDERATE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
FORT SUMTER. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTES BY MONTGOMERY BLAIR. 


THE subjoined extracts from the archives of South Carolina relating 
to the demand for the surrender of Fort Sumter by the rebels, their 
preparations for its capture, and its subsequent defense by them, have 
not been published. They are taken from the official records of the 
Executive Council of the State, which still remain in the state-house 
at Columbia, though in a mutilated condition, a great number of the 
leaves having been torn out. 

The extracts extend from January 5 to April 10, 1861, and consist 
of resolutions and decisions of the Council and correspondence with its 
agents and other persons at Washington and Montgomery, Alabama, 
during that period, including four letters from Jefferson Davis. We 
have also the minutes of an important council of war, held September 
29, 1862. . 

(1) These papers show that the Executive Council recognized the 
fact that either the surrender of Fort Sumter or a refusal to attempt to 
succor it made secession an accomplished fact. It was therefore a vital 
point, in its judgment, to obtain possession of the fort, either by its 
surrender or by its capture, during Buchanan’s administration, believ- 
ing—and with good reason, as the sequel showed—that Lincoln would 
not in that case attempt to recover the fort or invade the State to assert 
the Federal authority, and that secession would thus be fully achieved. 

(2) Governor Pickens justifies the immediate seizure of the fort in 
a letter to Howell Cobb, President of the Provisional Congress, of the 
13th of February, 1861, on that view of the subject. He says, “ Mr. 
Buchanan cannot resist, because he has not the power; Mr. Lincoln 
may not attack, because the cause of the quarrel will have been or may 
be considered by him as past.” To secure the surrender the Council 
sent Colonel Hayne to Washington to organize the pressure upon 
Buchanan, but succeeded only in effecting the compromise proposed by 
him through John Tyler’s telegram of the 9th of February, by which 
it was proposed that “no reinforcements should be furnished or at- 
tempted by the government upon an assurance that no attack will be 
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made on Fort Sumter by South Carolina.” This was not satisfactory 
to the Council, but as it enabled the rebels to erect batteries to com- 
mand the fort and all approaches to it without molestation, and was 
recommended by Jefferson Davis (whose counsel had been sought by 
the Governor) in his letter of the 20th of January, it was acquiesced in. 
It looks, indeed, as if the course of the Administration as well as that 
of the rebels was dictated by Davis, for he says the arrangement put 
things in the best possible condition for the rebels, because they 
needed all the time it gave them for civil organization and military 
preparation. 

(3) The result showed that Pickens reasoned rightly and that Davis 
was wrong, for we now know that if he had taken the fort as he pro- 
posed Buchanan would have acquiesced, because he did acquiesce in the 
firing upon and driving off of the “Star of the West,” sent with pro- 
visions to the fort, and because Holt, his Secretary of War, expressly 
instructed Major Anderson to permit the rebels to go on building the 
batteries to command the fort and its approaches, by which it was 
afterwards captured.2 The permission given to commit these acts of 
war fully justified Pickens in saying that Buchanan could not resist the 
capture of the fort itself, for that was the object and ultimate effect of 
the acts of war which he not only did not resist, but which Holt’s in- 
structions to Anderson actually authorized. And Pickens was equally 
right in his judgment that Lincoln would not have attempted to recover 
the fort if it had been captured in Buchanan’s time. The vote of his 
whole Cabinet, myself alone excepted, upon the question submitted by 
him in writing on the 15th of March, 1861, namely, “ whether, assum- 
ing it to be possible now to provision Fort Sumter, under all the cireum- 
stances is it wise to attempt it?” is conclusive on this point; for, as these 
gentlemen then voted for the surrender of the fort when, as the question 
assumed, it could be relieved, and his premier prevented any attempt 
being made to succor it for more than six weeks after Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, and when, finally, the President did resolve to make the 
attempt through his minister to Portugal, immediately telegraphed the 
President’s decision to Governor Pickens, so as to have the fort taken 
before the succor arrived, and surreptitiously withdrew from the expe- 
dition the vessel chiefly relied on to effect the relief, and thus foiled the 
attempt, it is certain that no effort would have been made to recover 
the fort by the Lincoln Administration if it had been taken in Bu- 
chanan’s time. 

(4) The question presented by Mr. Lincoln on the 15th of March 

1 A formal agreement to the same effect was made by Holt and Toucey, Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, with Mallory, Secretary Confederate Navy, on the 29th 
January, 1861, in reference to Fort Pickens. See this document, p. 355 Records of 
the Rebellion, series 1, vol. i. 

? See permission given in letter of 28d February, so to place a floating battery, 
p. 182 Records of the Rebellion, series 1, vol. i. 
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was therefore in fact whether secession should be acquiesced in, and Mr. 
Seward and those voting with him voted in the affirmative, and his 
letter of the 10th of April to Mr. Adams (Diplomatic Correspondence 
of 1861, p. 58) shows the grounds of this action, He there makes the 
extraordinary statement that the President is not “ disposed to reject a 
cardinal dogma of theirs (the rebels), namely, that the Federal govern- 
ment could not reduce the seceding States to obedience, but in fact will- 
ingly accepts it as true,” and adds that the only legal mode to secure 
the return of these States to the Union is by the call of a national con- 
vention, “in which the organic law can, if it be needful, be revised so 
as to remove all real obstacles to a reunion.” It is manifest that 
it was from the author of this letter that the Confederate commissioners 
got the assurance sent to Pickens by them that the fort would be de- 
livered up. 

(5) Hence it appears, first, that the whole responsibility for the war 
rests on those who failed to reinforce and provision Fort Sumter. South 
Carolina, “the head and front” of the Rebellion, and the only State 
which could be brought to inaugurate the war upon the Union, did not 
dare to strike that blow until assured of capturing that fortress. Nor 
would Beauregard have marched his army into Virginia and precipi- 
tated that State into the Rebellion, in defiance of her previous two-thirds 
vote against disunion, whilst Charleston was held in the Union by the 
guns of that fortress. And, second, that the question submitted by Mr. 
Lincoln to his Cabinet on the 15th of March (Andrew Jackson’s birth- 
day) was the question of union or disunion, and in all human probability 
permanent disunion, and that we owe the preservation of the Union en- 
tirely to his attempt to reinforce Fort Sumter. 

(6) Davis’s letter of February 22 shows clearly that he contem- 
plated war upon the Union. The resolution of the Confederate Congress, 
which was approved by him, and which he transmits confidentially to 
Governor Pickens, to take Fort Sumter by force if it be not surrendered, 
was itself a declaration of war. This cannot be reconciled with the 
recent statement published by Colonel McClure in the Philadelphia 
Times as made by Davis, that he ordered the firing upon Sumter only 
because of his want of faith in Lincoln’s Administration. The resolu- 
tion which had directed the fort to be taken by force had been adopted 
two months previously, in Buchanan’s time. 

The statement is in keeping with the current histories by which the 
Confederate politicians attempt to mislead and pervert the minds of the 
rising generation of the South, in the vain effort to justify the war upon 
the Union. How much better it would be for the whole people if these 
self-inspired sophistries could cease! But few of those who were really 
effective in the rebellion now attempt to justify it. Whilst for the most 
part they are silent on the point before the public, they freely admit in 
private that it was an error, and that it was fortunate for the South that 
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their efforts failed. The self-seeking politicians, on the other hand, 
avail themselves of the feeling among the people for the lost cause, 
arising from their sufferings and sacrifices in it, to justify them in bring- 
ing those sufferings upon them, and thus contrive to continue them in a 
false position. 

(7). The minutes of the council of war called by General Beauregard 
on the 29th September, 1862, show the important fact that if the plan 
of passing the fort, which had been successful at New Orleans, and 
which the Navy Department intended should be applied at Charleston, 
had then been adopted, the same success would have been achieved. 
The minutes show that this was the mode of attack which Ingram 
(formerly a distinguished officer of the United States navy) apprehended 
would be adopted. He was thoroughly informed of the state of de- 
fenses, and the whole council concurred with him in the opinion that 
they were insufficient to meet this mode of attack. Hence it is certain 
that if it had been adopted it would have been successful. 


Session of the Executive Council, held at the headquarters of His 
Excellency the Governor, Charleston Hotel, evening January 5, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. 
C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

Council met at 8 o’clock. A letter was read from Larz Anderson to 
the Governor. Council took the matter in consideration. It was then 
upon consideration determined that he might bear dispatches from Major 
Anderson to Washington, and that all mail-matter should be forwarded 
to him, but that inasmuch as it was intended not to permit communica- 
tions between Fort Sumter and the city, such mail-matter would be 
transmitted to him through the Governor. 

Permission was given to Mr. Robert N. Jourdin to call at the post- 
office and get all mail-matter there for Major Anderson, and to yisit the 
fort on the same terms as he did yesterday, and deliver the mail to him. 
The Governor stated to Council that he had received dispatches this 
evening from Norfolk stating, “‘ Brooklyn’ still at navy-yard, now 
5 p.m.,and no steam.” Dispatch dated 5th January, 1861. Council 


adjourned at 11} o’clock. 
JAMES M, SHACKELFORD, 


Secretary Executive Council. 


Report from Harbor Master and Pilots in reply to order to Captain 
S. C. Turner, January 4, 1861: 


‘* HARBOR MASTER’s OFFICE, 
“ CHARLESTON, 5th January, 1861. 


“To His ExcELLENcy GovERNoR F’, W. PICKENs. 
“ Srr,—We beg leave to submit the following replies to the above 
questions: We are of opinion that no vessel over sixteen feet draft, 
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under the present circumstances, could pass the bar. Vessels from thir- 
teen to sixteen feet could be excluded by closing the channel with wrecks. 
Those under thirteen feet, with a smooth sea, and at high water, have no 
difficulty in entering with the assistance of a regular pilot. 
“Very respectfully, 

(Signed) “S. C. Turner, H. M. 

(Signed) “N. St. McDonaLp. 

(Signed) “J.C. Lea. 

(Signed) “S. ALDERT. 


“ P.S.—With regard to your Excellency’s last question, if we think 
obstructions in the harbor useful, we beg leave to say, for the present, 
by no means. 


“ Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “§. C. Turner, H. M.” 


Session of Executive Council, held at the headquarters of His 
Excellency the Governor, evening 7th January, 1861, at Charleston 
Hotel. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Hon. D. F. 
Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. C.G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. 
Garlington. 

Council met at 9 o’clock p.a. The Secretary read the minutes of the 
last two sessions, which were confirmed. The Governor informed the 
Council that he had received a telegram from Norfolk that the “‘ Brook- 
lyn” was at the navy-yard at 6 p.m. this day, but that she would probably 
drop down to Hampton Roads to-morrow, and that it was now believed 
she was not destined for Charleston. Mounting guns at Fort Monroe, 
no embarkment of troops. Telegram also from Governor M.S. Perry, 
Florida, informing him that the State had resolved in favor of secession 
by a vote of 62 to 5. 

Telegram from an individual signing himself “ Jones,” addressed to 
Governor Pickens or Mr. Rhett, from New York, that the steamer “ Star 
of the West” had left New York on Saturday night with two hundred 
and fifty men, supposed for the purpose of reinforcing Fort Sumter. 

The following order was furtherwith issued : 


‘Executive Orricr, 7th January, 1861. 
‘Colonel Hamilton of the staff is hereby directed to proceed with- 
out delay to Fort Moultrie, and for this purpose to use the steamer 
‘ Osiris,’ and the said steamer is further ordered to proceed and land 
Major Stephens at his post on Morris Island. Colonel Hamilton will 
consider himself authorized to take the ‘ Osiris’ under his command 
for this purpose, and to proceed to the bar with such orders as Colonel 


Hamilton will prepare. 
(Signed) “FF. W. Pickens.” 
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Session of the Executive Council, held; in Charleston, at the head- 
quarters of His Excellency the Governor, evening 8th January, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. 
C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

Session commenced at 8 o’clock p.m. The Secretary read the min- 
utes of the last two meetings, which were confirmed. The Governor 
informed Council he had received the following telegrams. 

Dated at Washington January 8. Received at Charleston, 3 o’clock 
30 min, P.M. : 


“To Hon. F. W. Pickens, Governor of South Carolina: 

“Secretary Thompson has resigned. Government troops were sent 
on Saturday night from New York to Charleston. Mr. Thompson 
has been deceived by the Administration. These facts I derive from 
Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, who has just left Secretary Thompson. 

(Signed) “L. Q.. WasHINeTON,” 


Dated at Wilmington, 8th January, to J. L. Orr. Received at 
Charleston, January 8, at 4 o’clock 30 min. P.M. : 

“¢Star of the West’ left New York on Sunday, returned that night, 
and secretly took on board munitions of war, provisions, two hun- 
dred and fifty men, under command of Lieutenant Bartlett. She was 


chartered by General Scott. She will be at Charleston this afternoon. 
(Signed) “W. 8S. AsHe, President.” 


Session of Executive Council, held at the headquarters of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, in Charleston, January 9, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G, Magrath, 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

Session commenced at eleven o’clock. Governor stated to Council 
what information ke had received of the attempts of the “Star of the 
West” to enter the port this morning, and her repulse by the batteries 
at Morris’ Island and Fort Moultrie. A communication was received 
from Major Stephens giving an account of his having first fired ahead 
of her, and she not stopping, then into her, when she retreated) outside 
of the bar. The Governor submitted to the Council matters in regard 
to pursuing the “ Star of the West.” The opinion’ of the Council was 
that no attack should be made on her outside of the waters of South 
Carolina. 

His Excellency the Governor sent telegraphic dispatches to the 
Governors of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana, 
informing them of the attempt made by the “Star of the West” to 
enter the harbor with reinforcements, and her having been repulsed by 
our forts. 
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A telegram was received from A. Burt, Commissioner to the State 
of Mississippi, dated Jackson, 8th January. Received in Charleston 
10 o’clock 30 min, P.M.: 


“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“ Arrived last night. Mississippi will go out to-morrow. Saw the 
Governor this morning; he agrees to your views, and will be ready in 
arms. This State was not quite unanimous. Have not submitted my 
credentials by advice. All right. 

(Signed) °*./0" 


The following telegram was sent : 


“To CoLONEL JEFFERSON Davis, Washington : 

“The ‘Star of the West’ has been beat off by our batteries. As 
Mississippi has seceded, the defense of South Carolina is the defense of 
Mississippi. I hope, therefore, you will come immediately here for 
military consultation, and perhaps more. 

(Signed) “FF. W. PIcKEns.” 


January 9, 1861.—The following order was given to Captain Car- 
righan : 
‘¢ HEADQUARTERS, 9th January, 1861. 
“Captain Carrighan will forthwith proceed to take charge of the 
slaver now lying at Custom House wharf, put in her the granite seized 
as belonging to the United States, wherever it may be, and take it 
from the possession of any one in whose charge it will be, and carry 
the vessel down to the channel and there sink her; and Captain Car- 
righan will continue to:sink vessels and block up the channels except 
Maffit’s Channel. In the course of the day other vessels will be sent 
down to you. The object is to completely shut up the entrances to the 
city, excepting Maffit’s Channel. If the granite should not be readily 
come at, use any other material of which you can get possession. 
(Signed) “F. W. Pickens.” 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, January 10, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

The following dispatch was sent to C. A. L. Lamar, Savannah: 


“The ‘Brooklyn’ is expected. We are making preparations to 
meet them on water as well as on land. Have you any steam-tugs you 
can send? If yes, send two without delay. Please answer. 

(Signed) “A. G. Macrata.” 
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The following telegrams have been received this morning previous 
to the above dispatch having been sent. 

Received in Charleston 10 o’clock 30 min. A.M. Dated Norfolk, 
9th January, 1861: 


“ GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“*Brooklyn’ on her way to Hampton Roads, now twelve o’clock. 
Her lieutenant, Chapman, says she will anchor there, and may remain 
there several days. He said he should resign to-day. 

(Signed) “CHas. HArRIs.” 


The day after I was inaugurated I sent Lieutenant-Colonel Jno. 
Green to Fort Monroe, with instructions to give me the most certain 
information as to all military operations there, as I knew this was the 
only place the government would send reinforcements and supplies 
to Charleston; but Colonel Green became suspected and got Mr. 
Charles Harris, who was then at the head of the minute-men of Nor- 
folk, to keep me regularly informed, and he hired a workman to the 
fort to work in it and give him regular information, and I owe Mr. 
Harris a great deal for the fidelity and assiduity with which he kept 
me informed. It was from this source I got my information. 

F. W. Pickens. 

October 14, 1862. 


Received in Charleston, 9 o’clock 15 min. A.M., January 10: 


“¢ Brooklyn’ passed Cape Henry about two o’clock this day; went 
to sea; took no troops. Her commander received sealed orders this 
morning from Washington. Rely on this. Now (5) five p.m. 

(Signed) “CHARLES HaRRIs.” 


Council held a conference with Colonel J. R. Hamilton. Took the 
steamers “ Marion” and “Aid” into the service of the State, to be 
manned and armed under directions of Colonel Hamilton, who has 
charge of these vessels. 


Received in Charleston, January 11, 1861, 9 o’clock 30 min. A.M. : 


“WasHINGTON, January 11. 
“Governor F, W. PIcKENs: 

“¢ Brooklyn’ due at Charleston now. Her purpose supposed pacific 
by some, others believe she will try to reinforce Sumter, but cannot 
succeed, Government regarded hostile and treacherous. Your conduct 
warmly sustained by our friends. 

(Signed) “L, Q. WasHINGTON,” 


A SIRE pT ER Sercieres = 
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‘ Wasnineton, 20th January, 1861. 
“GovERNOoR F. W. PIcKEns. 

“ Dear Sir,—I wrote you a note yesterday announcing ‘to you my 
disappointment at the circumstances which prevented me from visiting 
you on my way home. You will not be surprised when I say to you 
that my quiet hours are mostly spent in thoughts of Charleston harbor, 
and may therefore pardon the pregnancy of my letters, Colonel Hayne 
has doubtless informed you of the condition in which he found matters 
here. The opinion of your friends, which has been communicated to 
him, is adverse to the presentation of a demand for the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. The little garrison in its present position presses on 
nothing but a point of pride, and to you I need not say that war is 
made up of real elements. It is a physical problem, from the solution 
of which we must need exclude all sentiment. I hope we shall soon 
have a Southern Confederacy. I shall soon be ready to do all which 
interest or even pride demands, and in the fullness of a redemption of 
every obligation. the most impatient will find indemnity for any chafing 
they would have to endure, We have much of preparation to make, 
both in civil and military organization, and the time which serves for 
our preparation, by its moral effect, tends all towards a peaceful solu- 
tion. Secure of ourselves, walking steadily onward to the purpose we 
have avowed, if any should misunderstand us, it will be only to awake 
from their delusion to the realization of the virtues and powers which 
will seem all the greater for their sudden development. 

“T learn but vaguely of the progress of your works, but rest con- 
tent in the conviction that all is done which is possible. 

“You have in your city an old and esteemed comrade of mine, 
when he and I served together in the U.S. Dragoons; his name is 
Captain L. B. Northrop. Asason of South Carolina he has deemed 
it incumbent upon him to leave the service of the United States, and 
has, no doubt, before this made himself subject to your command. 
An intimate acquaintance with him enables me to say that toa high 
degree of professional attainment he adds fine native intellect. Before 
his physical disability he was full of energy, and, from the natural 
fearlessness of his character, prone to hazardous adventure, I know 
not what may be the present state of his health; with that exception, 
I would not hesitate to indorse him for anything which a soldier could 
be called on to do. 

“The occurrence of the ‘Star of the West’ seems to me to put you 
in the best condition of delay, so long as the government permits that 
matter to rest where it is. 

“Your friends here think you can well afford to stand still, so far 
as the presence of a garrison is concerned ; and if things should con- 
tinue as they are for a month, we shall then be in a condition to speak 
with a voice which all must hear and heed. 
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“‘T should be very happy to hear from you at Jackson, Mississippi, 
and hoping to meet you soon, permit me to assure you that my heart 
will be with you and my thoughts of you. 

“Very respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) “Jerr. Davis.” 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 6, 1861. 

Council met at 8 o’clock P.M. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F’. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

The following telegrams were received. 

Received in Charleston, February 6, 2 o’clock 45 min. P.M.: 


“WastINGTON, 6th February, 1861. 
“To Hon. A. G. MacratH: 
“Ingraham takes to-day copy of my communication to President. 
I still await answer. It may require rejoinder; if it does not I will 
start back to-morrow. Send this toMrs. Hayne, Peace Congress does 


not advance. 
(Signed) “Tsaac W. Hayne.” 


Receive in Charleston, 7 o'clock 10 min. p.M., February 6 : 


“ WasHINGTON. 
“To. Hon. A. G. MaAGRATH: 
“ Answer received at four o’clock. Refusal outright. It demands 


a rejoinder. I will remain to-morrow and close. 
(Signed) “Tsaac W. Hayne,” 


Council heard from His Excellency the Governor. His views on 
the new aspect affairs had taken, and the necessity of soon taking de- 
cided steps in regard to the reduction of Fort Sumter, unless the Pro- 
visional Government, now being formed by the Congress of the seced- 
ing States at Montgomery, should themselves take the matter in hand. 


The Hon. A. G. Magrath, Secretary of State, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, 1st. That the refusal of the President to surrender Fort 
Sumter, as communicated in the telegram of Isaac W. Hayne, makes 
it now the duty of this State to hasten, in every manner, the comple- 
tion of the measures necessary for its reduction. 

“2d. That the intelligence conveyed in the letter of Mr. Mem- 
minger renders it proper for this State to invoke the aid of its own 
resources and counsels to determine the means and time proper for its 
reduction. 

“3d. That the policy of the State, that which its dignity requires, 
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is not to apply to the Southern Convention for aid or advice, unless 
that body will recognize and declare the question of Fort Sumter to be 
a question of all the seceding States ; and that the representatives of this 
State, through its delegates in that body, and of the other seceding 
States, will assume its management. 

“4th, That if the question of Fort Sumter shall be assumed by the 
Southern Convention, it will become the duty of the State to defer to 
that body; unless in so doing it should affect its dignity or change the 
relations it now occupies towards the United States. 

“ 5th. That so far as this State is now concerned, it has exhausted 
all measures within its control for a peaceful settlement of this question; 
and every consideration requires that, as soon as the necessary prepar- 
ations can be made, and which must be before the close of the present 
Administration at Washington, the State must obtain possession of that 
fort.” ; 
The following is an extract from the letter of the Hon. C. G. Mem- 
minger to the Governor, referred to in the above resolutions, dated 
Montgomery, February 4: 

“Chase has come up here, leaving his troops at Pensacola. They 
have made no advances to our attack on Fort Pickens, and can be 
driven out of Barrancas in a few hours, so that at last the conflict must 
be at Charleston. Nothing has yet been prepared here to relieve you 
from the responsibility of acting; so that for the present it seems to 
be expected of us to prepare everything for the attack, and, as far as I 
can yet see, we will have to take the fort ourselves; for, while I have 
heard no proposal as yet for negotiation, all who speak say these forts 
must be taken before Lincoln comes in.” 

An order was issued to Brigadier-General Dunovant, as follows : 


‘‘ HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 6, 1861. 
“ To GENERAL DunovANnT, Commanding in the Harbor of Charleston. 
“ Srr,—You will immediately issue orders to each officer command- 
ing the different posts and batteries in the harbor to put his post and 
battery in full preparation for attack, and have ammunition fuses, 
shells, balls, and all that may be necessary for forty-eight hours’ con- 
stant bombardment, and every effort must be made to be thoroughly 

prepared, and with the utmost expedition. 
(Signed) “F. W. Pickens.” 


Council adjourned at 10 o’clock P.at. 
JAMES M, SHACKELFORD, 
Secretary Executive Council. — 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 7, 1861. 
Council met at 8 o’clock P.M. 
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Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon, A. C, Garlington, Hon. Ed. Frost. 

The following telegrams were received. 

Received at Charleston, 7th February, 1 o’clock 40 min. P.M. : 


‘* WasHINGTON, 7th. 
“To GovERNOR PICKENS: 
“Can my voice reach you? If so, do not attack Fort Sumter. 
You know my sincerity. The Virginia delegates here earnestly unite. 
(Signed) “Jno. TYLER.” 


Received in Charleston, February 7, 3 o’clock P.M. : 


‘*‘ MoNTGOMERY, 7th. 
“GOVERNOR PICKENS: 
“Committee have reported Provisional Government, and Congress 
now engaged in considering it. All anxious to make speed. 
(Signed) “C, G. MEMMINGER.” 


Received in Charleston, 7th February, 7 o’clock 55 min. P.M. : 


‘|W aAsHINGTON, 7th. 
“Hon. A. G. MaGRATH: 
“ President’s reply, through his Secretary of War, is addressed to 
myself. Rejoinder written. Will leave in the morning ; clouds thicken. 


(Signed) “T, W. Hayne,” 


Received in Charleston, February 7, 1861, 9 o’clock 30 min. P.M. : 


‘¢ WasHINGTON, 7th, via RicHMoND. 


“To His ExcELLENcY GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“President’s reply, through Secretary Holt, is not only a flat re- 
fusal, but is insulting in its tone. My mission would shame me and 
disgrace the State if Sumter is held one moment longer than necessity 
compels submission on your part. Copy of reply will be sent by mail 
to-night. 

(Signed) “Tsaac W. Hayne.” 


His Excellency the Governor sent the following telegram to John 
Tyler, Washington, D. C.: 
“Strate or SoutH CaRoLina, 
“ ExecuTIVE DEPARTMENT, 7th February, 1861. 
“To Hon. Jno. TYLER, Washington City: 

“TI have just received your telegram, and in consequence of the 
urgent appeal of the Virginia delegation, and from great regard to Vir- 
ginia, I am willing to wait as long as I can do consistent with the 
sacred rights of South Carolina; but when Sumter is held with no 
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other view but to overawe the State, and finally to enable us to be sub- 
jugated by the North, then I am sure even Virginia would say it is 
not to be borne. As yet I do not know the exact grounds upon which 
the President acts, and will decide when I know. 

(Signed) “F. W. Pickens.” 


Telegram of Governor to Mr. Memminger, at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: 

“ Received your telegram to-day, but am sure if you do not act 
immediately, and appoint a Commander-in- Chief to take charge, it will 
be too late. Act quickly now, or I shall be compelled to act. Send 
your commissioners on to Washington now, right off, and telegraph me, 
or it will be beyond your control. Things look bad from Washington. 

(Signed) “HF, W. Pickens.” 


A copy of the first telegram received this day from Colonel Hayne 
was sent to Colonel Memminger. Hon. A. G. Magrath sent to Colonel 
Memminger copy of the last telegram from Colonel Hayne. 

The following telegram was received. 

Received in Charleston, 9th February, 1861, 1 o’clock 30 min. P.M.: 


“The President says the letter to Colonel Hayne was designed to 
be both respectful and kind ; that he read it, so considered it, and if it 
seemed otherwise he deeply regrets it. The President desired me to 


say this to you. He complained much of Colonel Hayne’s last letter, 
as Mr. Holt in his letter had no unkind intention, but the contrary. 
He manifested great solicitude on this point. Will you give an as- 
surance that no attack will be made on Fort Sumter by South Carolina, 
provided the President will give a like assurance and pledge that no 
reinforcements shall be furnished or attempted by the government here? 
(Signed) “Jno. TYLER.” 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquarters 
of His Excellency the Governor, February 9, 1861. 

Council met at 8 o’clock P.M. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Hariee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. 
A. C. Garlington, Hon, Ed Frost. 

The following telegrams were received. 

Received in Charleston, February 9, 1861, 6 o’clock 45 min. P.M. : 


“ MonTGOMERY, 9th. 
“To Governor F. W. PICKENS: 

“T am directed by the Southern Congress to inform you that a Con- 
stitution for a Provisional Government for the States represented has 
been unanimously adopted. 

(Signed) “ HowELL Coss.” 
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Received in Charleston, February 9; 1861, 6 o’clock 45 min. P.M. : 


4‘ MonTGOMERY, 9th. 


“To GOVERNOR F.. W. PICKENS: 
“Toombs and all the hottest Southern men advise against the im- 
mediate attack upon Sumter. Toombs will write you to-day. 
(Signed) “Wa. PorcHEer MILes.” 


Received in Charleston, February 9, 1861, 7 o’clock P.M. : 


‘“ MonTGOMERY, 9th. 
“To GovEeRNoR PICKENS; 

“Davis and Stephens unanimously elected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Davis will be here in less than three days. All of us, except- 
ing Rhett and Barnwell, think you should wait his orders, unless the 
status is changed by Federal Government. Miles writes by mail. 

(Signed) “C. G. MEMMINGER.” 


The rejoinder of Colonel Hayne to the reply of the President, through 
Secretary Holt, to Colonel Hayne’s demand for the delivery of Fort 
Sumter was received and read. Council approved of the rejoinder of 
Colonel Hayne, and it was determined the same should be published with 
the demand on, and reply from, the President. 

Council had an interview with Colonel Hayne, just returned from 
Washington, who gave them his views on the present state of things in 
Washington, ete. 

At half-past 10 o’clock p.m. Council adjourned. 

JAMES M, SHACKELFORD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquarters 
of His Excellency the Governor, February 12, 1861. 

Council met at quarter-past 8 o’clock A.M. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F., W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. 
A. C. Garlington, Hon. Ed. Frost. 

His Excellency laid before the Council the following telegram he had 
received. 

Received in Charleston, February 12, 1861, 4 o’clock 50 min. P.M. : 


‘“ MonrooMEry, 12th. 
“To His EXcELLENCY GOVERNOR PICKENS: 
“T am directed to inform you of the passage of the subjoined reso- 
lution by the Congress of the Confederate States of America this day : 
“ Resolved, That this government takes under its charge the ques- 
tions and differences now existing between several States of this Con- 
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federacy and the government of the United States relating to the 
occupation of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and other public establishments, 
and that the President of the Congress be directed to communicate this 
resolution to the Governors of the States. 
“ Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ HowELu Coss, 
“ President of the Convention.” 


His Excellency the Governor stated to Council his views on the 
above. That he considered we still had the right to attack Fort Sumter 
in case of any invasion, or attempt to throw in reinforcements, or on 
any sudden emergency, and that we should go on with our preparations 
as heretofore, although he was disposed to act in accordance with the 
views of the Congress of the Confederate Southern States ; and if the 
President of the same would come on here, or send a commander-in- 
chief to take charge, he would willingly leave the matter to him. 

Lieutenant-Governor W. W. Harlee gave his views that we should 
take Fort Sumter as soon as our preparations to do so were complete. 
That it would be a reflection on the honor of the State not to do so. 

The Hon. A. C. Garlington said he thought it was best for the 
Governor to acknowledge the receipt of the telegram, stating that he 
would forward a communication by mail giving the views of Council 
fully on the subject. 

The Hon. D. F. Jamison gave his views that we should not 
commit ourselves, and if the government of the Confederate States of 
America would relieve us of the responsibility by acting in the matter he 
would be pleased, but if they did not do something positive, we should 
ourselves take Fort Sumter as soon as our preparations to do so were 
complete. 

The Hon. Ed. Frost stated fully his views, to the effect that the 
Governor and Council acquiesce the resolution of the Congress of Con- 
federate States of America, with the understanding that the resolu- 
tion does not restrain the action of South Carolina against Fort Sumter, 
in case of an attempted reinforcement or any aggression on the com- 
merce or sovereignty of this State. 

The Hon. A. G. Magrath gave his views, embodied in the following 
resolution introduced by him : 

“ Resolved, That the Governor communicate to the President of the 
Convention the acknowledgment of the receipt of his telegram, and 
that in reply the President be informed that the State of South Carolina 
having exhausted all attempts to acquire the peaceful possession of Fort 
Sumter, has been obliged to adopt other measures for obtaining that pos- 
session. And that those measures are being completed, with the fixed 
conviction of the authorities of this State that the dignity and welfare of 
the State require that Fort Sumter shall be in the possession of the State, 
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as a part of the new Confederation, before the end of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan. And that upon this conviction the State looks 
to the period when the preparations are complete as the proper time for 
using its resources to obtain that possession.” 

After some discussion the resolution was adopted, and the Hon. A. 
G. Magrath requested to prepare a communication to be sent to the 
President of the Convention, in accordance with the resolution. And 
His Excellency sent the following dispatch by telegraph : 


“Hon. HowE. Coss, President of the Convention, Montgomery: . 

“Your dispatch covering resolution of Congress of Confederate 
States, taking charge of questions and difficulties now existing between 
the several States of the Confederacy and the government of the United 
States, relating to the occupancy of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and 
other public establishments, is received. Will communicate by letter. 
But we most respectfully urge that it is due to us under all the cir- 
cumstances to get possession of Sumter at a period not beyond 4th 
March. 


(Signed) “ FB. W. Pickens.” 


The following telegram was received. 
Received in Charleston, February 14, 1861, 8 o’clock 40 min. P.M. : 


‘ MonTGoMERY, 14th. 
“Hon. A. G. MaGRATH: 

“ Military Committee have reported in secret session about Sumter. 
Report will be considered to-morrow. We will probably make a demand 
through the President, who is expected to-morrow night. 

(Signed) “C, G. MEMMINGER.” 


The Governor submitted the following dispatch received by him. 


‘‘ MonTGOMERY, February 16, 1861. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS : 

“Governor Moore will give us (50,000) fifty thousand pounds 
powder in exchange for that at Pensacola. It is at Mount Vernon, on 
the Alabama River, and more accessible. I leave at four o’clock for 
Mobile, to engage a steamer for transportation to this place. Colonel 
Memminger suggests that Colonel Moore proceed to New Orleans in 
search of powder, as Governor Moore thinks larger quantity of good 
powder was stored there; will give you further advice. If Colonel 
Moore should not go to New Orleans he will assist me here. Have de- 
livered dispatch to Hon. Howell Cobb, with request not to publish. 
Will send dispatch to Mallory by mail with explanation. 

(Signed) “J. JONATHAN Lucas,” 
Von. IV.—No. 3. 26 
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The Hon. A. G. Magrath introduced the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That a council of war be ordered at the headquarters 
of the Governor, Tuesday, 19th inst., at 12 o’clock M., to consider and 
determine the measures necessary to be arranged in connection with the 
attack on Sumter, including in the business of such council the amount 
of arms, etc., ammunition, the number of troops necessary to be in posi- 
tion, and the disposition of such troops for the said attack. 

“ Resolved, That the said council consist of Brigadier-General Dun- 
ovant, Colonel Petigru, Colonel Gregg, Lieutenant-Colonel Ripley, 
and Major Stevens, and that the said council make a report to general 
headquarters, and that their officers be notified of this council.” 

The Secretary addressed to each of the officers composing the 
council of war the following: 


“Srr,—A council of war, of which you are a member, is directed to 
be held at the headquarters of the Governor at 12 o’clock M., Tuesday, 
19th inst.” 


There being nothing more before Council, adjourned at half-past 
10 o’clock P.M. 

His Excellency submitted the following telegram received by him. 

Received in Charleston, February 18, 1861, 4 o’clock 40 min. P.M.: 


‘¢ MonTGoMERY, 18th. 
“To His EXcELLENcyY GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“ Of course everybody thinks we ought to have Sumter as soon as 
practicable. What is the earliest moment at which we can successfully 
attack? Weask merely for information, accounts being very conflicting. 

“ THE UNDIVIDED SouTH CAROLINA DELEGATION.” 


His Excellency submitted the following letter he had received : 


‘¢ MonTGOMERY, ALABAMA, February 20, 1861. 

“My pEAR Sir,—Many thanks for your kind expressions and 
cheering assurances. There is enough in my situation to discourage one 
more confident than myself, to suggest the apprehension that he would 
disappoint his most sanguine friends. I hope that provisions will this 
day be made for executive departments, and thus enable us to put in 
train the work of preparation for the duties of the hour. As soon as 
possible I will, in compliance with your wish, send an engineer of 
military skill and examine and report on the condition of Charleston 
harbor, and its works of defense and offense. I am prepared for the 
criticism which the rash often bestow upon necessary caution, but if suc- 
cess follow and the blood of the brave thus saved, I will be more than 
content to have the censure which in the mean time may be encountered. 
My mind has been for some time satisfied that a peaceful solution of 
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our difficulties was not to be anticipated, and therefore my thoughts 
have been directed to the manner of rendering force effective. We 
are poorly prepared for war, and have but little capacity for speedy 
repair of past neglect; valor is ours, and the justice of our cause will 
nerve the arm of our sons to meet the issue of unequal conflict, but we 
must seek to render the inequality as small as it can be made. I hope 
to hear from you, and fully, and that you will pardon any failure 
which the pressure of public engagements may create on my side of 
the correspondence. Your very interesting letter addressed to me at 
Jackson reached me at that place. 
“Very truly your friend, 
(Signed) “ JEFFERSON Davis. 


“Governor F. W. PIcKENs.” 


“‘ MonTGOMERY, ALABAMA, February 22, 1861. 


“GoveERNOR F, W. PICKENs. 

“ My pEAR Sir,—I have not yet been able to obtain the services 
of such an engineer as was contemplated in our late correspondence. 
Major Beauregard or Captain Whiting will probably be here very soon. 
To-day, as informed by one of your delegation, the powder to be sent 
hence has been forwarded to you. I fear it is not sufficiently coarse 
grain for your heaviest guns. The want of exact information as to 
the supplies in the several States, and of competent officers to take 
charge of ordnance matters, is not the least of my embarrassments. A 
resolution which devolves upon the general government of the Con- 
federate States the duty of getting possession of the forts now held 
within our limits by the United States forces has been adopted, and a 
copy is, I am informed, to be confidentially sent to you this day. A 
letter was shown to me this morning which indicated a purpose on the 
part of the military to attack Fort Sumter on the 25th of this month. 
I hope you will be able to prevent the issue of peace or war for the 
Confederate States from being decided by any other than the authori- 
ties constituted to conduct our international relations. The most ardent 
and sensitive should believe that we will not be unmindful or regard- 
less of the rights and honor of South Carolina. 

‘“‘The importance of success, whenever an attack is made upon a 
garrison to take one of our forts from the possession of the United 
States, is too apparent not to be appreciated by even the most heedless, 
and the technical knowledge necessary to solve the problem of attack 
and defense which is before you, can only have been obtained by much 
both of military study and experience. I am very constantly engaged 
and have necessarily written hurriedly. Hoping to hear from you 
often and fully, 

“T am respectfully and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “JEFFERSON Davis.” 
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His Excellency the Governor laid before Council the following 
communication from President Davis : 

“ ExecuTivrk OrricE CoNFEDERATE STATEs, 
‘* MonTGOMERY, February 22, 1861. 
“His ExceLtLtency F. W. Pickens. 

“Dear Sir,—After writing to you to-day the subjoined resolution 
was received. The injunction of secrecy, you will perceive, has been 
removed only so far as to authorize me to communicate in the manner 
deemed expedient, and I must, therefore, ask that you consider it as 
confidentially done. The resolution suggests two methods by which 
possession of the forts may be had. It was not intended, however, that 
the progress of the one should retard or affect the preparations for the 
other. While, therefore, steps are being taken for negotiation, earnest 
efforts have been made to procure men of military science and experi- 
ence, and to seek for munitions and machinery suitable to remedy the 
supposed or known deficiencies in the existing supplies. 

“Congress probably did not design to interfere with the progress of 
constructions which had been commenced by State authority. The in- 
struction of troops or other preparations, which will be useful in future 
operations, I hope that you will continue thus to prepare for whatever 
exigency may arise. As soon as a skillful engineer is available he will 
be sent to make examination of the fort within your State, and to aid 
in the work needful to the execution of the resolution of Congress, 
should force be the means to which we must resort. 

“Very respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) “ JEFFERSON Davis. 


“ Copy of Resolutions. 


“February 22, 1861, Congress 

“ Resolved, That the President of the Confederate States be re- 
quested to communicate in such manner as he may deem expedient to 
the Governors of South Carolina and Florida the resolution of Con- 
gress concerning Forts Sumter and Pickens, 

“The resolution above referred to is as follows: 

“*¢ Resolved, By the Confederate States of America, in Congress 
assembled, that it is the sense of this Congress that immediate steps 
should be taken to obtain possession of Forts Sumter and Pickens by 
the authority of this government, either by negotiation or force, as early 
as practicable, and that the President is hereby authorized to make all 
necessary military preparations for carrying this resolution into effect.’ 

“Passed February 15, 1861.” 


Council adjourned at 11 o'clock P.M. 
JAMES M. SHACKELFORD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 
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Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 27, 1861. 

Council met at 12 o’clock m. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. A. C. Garlington, Hon. Ed. Frost. 

His Excellency the Governor read to Council a letter he had pre- 
pared to President Jefferson Davis in reply to his of 22d instant, 
covering the resolution of the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America. 

The Hon. D. F. Jamison stated his views in the matter: that 
the Governor should write to President Davis that we believed by 
Friday night or Saturday night of this week we would be able to take 
Fort Sumter ; that the floating battery, it was said, would be finished by 
that time, and to insure this he would himself devote his whole time 
to it getting additional force, etc.; he therefore wished the Governor 
to write to President Davis to know positively from him, if we were 
prepared at that time to attack the fort, if we should do so, and to 
request an answer by telegraph. 

After some alterations suggested by the Council, the following is a 
copy of the Governor’s letter sent : 


‘HEADQUARTERS, 27th February, 1861. 

“My DEAR Sir,—I received yours dated 22d inst. by Colonel 
Lucas, inclosing the resolution of Congress expressly taking charge of 
the military operations in the harbor of Charleston. I have the fullest 
confidence that you and the Congress will do everything that may be 
due to the honor and the rights of South Carolina. Of course, we feel 
that our honor and safety require that Fort Sumter should be in our 
possession at the very earliest moment possible. We have had great 
difficulties to contend with. By the extraordinary movements of the 
United States garrison from Fort Moultrie we were suddenly and un- 
expectedly precipitated into a situation which created the most hostile 
feelings, and were at the outset involved in the most scientific and 
expensive branches of modern warfare, when the most exact military 
knowledge and experience were required. I felt this, and therefore 
telegraphed you to come by Charleston in way to Mississippi, in order 
to consult in military matters, ete. I again sent to the Governor of 
Georgia for General Twiggs, and then sent to you for a military en- 
gineer, as I desired the highest military approbation. 

“Before taking the last step I earnestly wished the best military 
councils. Major Whiting is here, and thinks our energies have been 
too much directed to attacking Fort Sumter, and not enough to the 
defenses of the harbor, so as to prevent reinforcements, etc. You will 
see him, and of course know. 
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‘“‘ We will await your orders and the dictations of the Congress, as 
we feel that our cause is common, and that it is due to a common 
government that we should do nothing to involve all the States inter- 
ested in a permanent war by any separate act of ours, unless it shall 
be necessary in self-defense or to prevent reinforcements. But, in the 
mean time, I will go on with the same activity as ever in preparing our 
defenses and our men for any event that may arise. 

“ We would desire to be informed if, when thoroughly prepared to 
take the fort, shall we do so, or shall we wait your order? and shall 
we demand the surrender, or will that demand be made by you? An 
answer to this by telegraph is desired. 

“ T have the honor to be, 
“Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) “F. W. PIckENs. 


“To THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
MonreoMERY, ALABAMA.” 


Lieutenant-Governor W. W. Harlee stated that the latter part of 
the Governor’s letter expressed his views on the subject. 

The Hon. Ed. Frost said that when we were prepared and received 
orders from the President to attack the fort, then we should do so. 

The Hon. A. C. Garlington said he concurred in the propriety of 
making the inquiry of President Davis contained in the last para- 
graph of the Governor’s letter. The policy which the Council has 
constantly pursued has been to recover Fort Sumter as soon as practi- 
cable, and when the preparations were all made for the attack, unless 
controlled by the paramount authority of the government at Mont- 
gomery distinctly communicated to us. 

The Hon. A. G. Magrath said that he concurred in the opinion of 
General Jamison, and considered that as indicating not only what is 
now, but what has always been, the opinion of the Council as to the 
course which it became the State to pursue. The action of the State, 
when its preparations are completed, should be at once to reduce Fort 
Sumter, unless that action was controlled by paramount authority and 
positive command of the government at Montgomery. The statement 
which Major Whiting had made satisfied him that if other preparations 
should be made, that the only positive preparation to defend the State 
was without delay to reduce Fort Sumter. 

Council adjourned at 2 o’clock P.M. 

JAMES M. SHACKELFORD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


His Excellency laid before Council the following telegram, just 
received : 
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‘‘ MontaoMERY, March 1, 1861. 
“To Governor F. W. PICKENS: 

“ Your letter to President received. This government assumes the 
control of military operations at Charleston, and will make demand of 
the fort when fully advised. An officer goes to-night to take charge. 

(Signed) “S, P. WALKER, 
“Secretary of War.” 


‘ MonTGOMERY, ALABAMA, March 1, 1861. 
“Governor F, W. PIcKEns. 

“ My DEAR Sir,— I have requested the Secretary of War to inform 
you fully of the arrangements made and making for the efficient dis- 
charge of our duties in connection with the defense of Charleston and 
the vindication of our-rights, territorial and jurisdictional. I use the 
pronoun ‘our’ because the cause is common to the Confederate States 
and near to my heart as if I were a citizen of South Carolina. General 
Beauregard is full of talent and of much military experience; he has 
been selected because of his peculiar fitness for the position, and because 
his zeal and gallantry cannot fail to win your confidence, and that of 
the brave men who have given themselves to the service of their country 
in the hour of its need. He will confer freely with you, and must 
needs depend upon you for the power to be useful. I have discussed 
the subject of the works needful, as well as to prevent the entrance of 
reinforcements as to reduce Fort Sumter most speedily, and at least 
cost of the blood of our patriotic sons. 

“T have not despaired of being able to visit you, and will avail 
myself of the earliest occasion when public duties here will permit to 
do so. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) “ JEFFERSON Davis.” 


His Excellency submitted to Council the following telegram received. 
Received at Charleston, March 22, 1861, at 5 o’clock 15 min.: 


‘“WasHINGTON, 22d March. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 
“Tn spite of appearances, I believe I am not mistaken about Sum- 
ter. It will be evacuated if there is faith in man. 
(Signed) “JoHN ForsyTH.” 


Copies of telegrams received by Governor Pickens. 
Received at Charleston, March 15, 1861, 9 o’clock 45 min. : 


‘ WasHINGTON, 14th. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“T confidently believe Sumter will be evacuated, and think a gov- 
ernment messenger left here yesterday with orders to that effect for 
Anderson. 

(Signed) “ JoHN ForsytTu.” 
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Received at Charleston, March 29, 1861, 7 o’clock 50 min. : 


‘¢ MonTGOMERY. 
“To Governor F. W. PICKENS: 
“General Beauregard will designate agents to receive two thousand 
percussion muskets, for which am much obliged. 
(Signed) “S. P. WALKER.” 


Received at Charleston, March 30, 1861, 7 o’clock 15 min. P.M. : 


‘WASHINGTON, 80th. 
“Hon. F. W. PIcKENS: 

“ Evacuation of Sumter agreed on several days ago. Connecticut 
election evidently delays. Telegraph more definitely after interview 
this evening. 

(Signed) “Martin J. CRAWFORD.” 


Received at Charleston, April 1, 1861, 8 o’clock P.M. : 


“‘ WasHINGTON, Ist. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS : 

“T am authorized to say that this government will not undertake 
to supply Sumter without notice to you. My opinion is that the Presi- 
dent has not the courage to execute the order, agreed upon in Cabinet, 
for the evacuation of the fort, but that he intends to shift the responsi- 


bility upon Major Anderson, by suffering him to be starved out. Would 
it not be well to aid in this by cutting off all supplies? 5 
(Signed) “Martin J, CRAWFORD.” 


Telegram received by Governor Pickens. 
Received at Charleston, April 8, 1861, at 11 o’clock 15 min. By 
telegraph from Washington, 8th : 


“To GovERNoR F. W. Pickens: 

“The military and naval movements are conducted with extraordi- 
nary secrecy. Weare assured you will not be disturbed without notice, 
and we think Sumter is to be evacuated and Pickens provisioned. 
We have taken steps to define relations of peace or war with this gov- 
ernment within a few hours; our patience and noble forbearance will 
not be much longer put to trial. 

(Signed) “ForsyTH, RoMAN, AND CRAWFORD.” 


The following recorded by directions of Governor Pickens : 
( Copy.) 


“*T am directed by the President of the United States to notify you 
to expect an attempt will be made to supply Fort Sumter with pro- 
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visions only, and that if such attempt be not resisted, no effort to throw 
in men, arms, or ammunition will be made without further notice, or 
in case of an attack upon the fort. 

“The above was communicated to us on the evening of the 8th of 
April by Robert T. Chew, Esq., of the State Department, in Washing- 
ton, and Captain Talbot stated that it was from the President of the 
United States, as did Mr. Chew, and was delivered to him on 6th inst 
at Washington, and this was read in their presence and admitted. 

(Signed) “FF. W. PICKENS. 
(Signed) “G. T, BEAUREGARD. 
‘8th April, 1861.” 


Telegram received by Governor Pickens. 
Received at Charleston, April 10, 1861, at 12 o’clock 20 min. P.M. 
By telegraph from Washington, 10th: 


“To GovERNOR PICKENS: 
“Will attempt to provision Sumter certainly be resisted ? 
(Signed) “JouN ForsyTu.” 


Governor Pickens’s reply to above: 


‘‘ CHARLESTON, April 10, 1861. 


“To Hon. Jonun Forsytu: 


“Telegram received. Yes, at every cost. What is the force sent? 
(Signed) “FY, W. Pickens.” 


( Confidential.) 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT oF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 
CHARLESTON, 1862. 


In the office of the General Commanding the Department, Charles- 
ton, September 29, 1862, at a conference to which General Beauregard 
had invited the following officers: Commodore D. N. Ingraham and 
Captain J. R. Tucker, Confederate States Navy; Brigadier-Generals 
S. R. Gist and Thomas Jordan; Colonels G. W. Lay, Inspector-Gen- 
eral, and A. J. Gonzales, Chief of Artillery; and Captain F. D. Lee, 
Engineers,—Captain W. H. Echols, Chief Engineer, being absent from 
the city,—the General Commanding proposed for discussion a number 
of queries prepared by himself in relation to the problem of the defense 
of the harbor, forts, and city of Charleston against the impending naval 
attack by a formidable ironclad fleet. 

It was agreed to separate the consideration of these questions so as 
to discuss : 

1st. The entrance,—i.e., all outside of a line drawn from Fort Moul- 
trie to Fort Sumter, thence to Cummings’ Point, including also out- 
side of this line Battery Beauregard, at the entrance of the Maffit 
Channel. 
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2d. The gorge,—i.e., the section included between that line and the 
line of a floating boom from Fort Sumter to the west end of Sullivan’s 
Island. 

3d. The harbor,—comprising all of the bay within the second line. 

4th. The city,—its flanks and rear. 

In the discussion no guns were classed as heavy if not above the 
calibre of 32, except rifled 32-pounders. The following conclusions 
were arrived at: 

Ist. The existing defenses of the entrance are, Beauregard Battery, 
with two heavy guns; Fort Moultrie, with nine; the sand batteries on 
the west end of Sullivan’s Island, with but four yet mounted; and 
Fort Sumter, with thirty-eight. Of the gorge, say nine guns in Fort 
Moultrie, thirty-two in Fort Sumter (not including seven 10-inch 
mortars), and as yet but four in the sand batteries. Of the harbor, 
say fourteen guns of Fort Sumter and the four guns in the new sand 
batteries. Fort Johnston has one rifled 32-pounder, but it is not 
banded and is unsafe. For the city defenses some batteries have been 
arranged or commenced, but heavy guns are neither mounted nor dis- 
posable. 

2d. The floating boom is incomplete. 

3d. It is no barrier now. 

4th. The boom, even if complete on the present plan, might be 
forced, although it would serve as a check, but it cannot be depended 
upon if attacked by the enemy on a scale commensurate with his means. 
It has already been broken in parts by the force of tides and currents. 
On account of its having to bear this strain of the depth of water (up 
to seventy feet), and the difficulties of the anchorage-ground, of the lim- 
ited means at disposal in anchors and chains, the indifferent quality of 
the iron, and the deficient buoyancy of the whole (the pine being green 
and sappy and getting heavier with time), a modification of the con- 
struction is required. 

5th. We have no means or material at hand for the construction of 
a better boom. It is thought, however, that the one now under con- 
struction will be materially improved by discarding the continuous 
chain of bar and railroad iron and links, and by linking together the 
logs as they are now arranged by short chains so as to make a continuous 
chain of each section of the spars, there will be a saving of iron and 
greater buoyancy attained by this. 

6th. A rope barrier has been devised and constructed to place in 
advance of the spar-boom, but has not been placed in position, as the 
rope will rot in the water, and some anchors are still wanting,—they 
are being searched for. 

7th. Ironclads in forcing the harbor must pass the gorge or throat 
everywhere within point-blank range of our batteries, and must conse- 
quently be in great danger from the concentration of the metal that 
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can be brought to bear upon them, especially from the elevation of 
Fort Sumter. Note.—Distance between Sumter and Moultrie seventeen 
hundred and seventy-five yards ; air-line of obstructions, fifteen hundred 
and fifty yards. 

8th. The plan of naval attack apparently best for the enemy would 
be to dash with as many ironclads as he can command—say fifteen or 
twenty—past the batteries and forts without halting to engage and re- 
duce them. Commodore Ingraham thinks they will make an attack in 
that way by daylight. 

9th. Ironclad vessels cannot approach or pass so close to the walls 
of Fort Sumter as not to be within the reach of the barbette guns. 
Those guns may be depressed to strike the water at a distance of one 
hundred and fifty-four yards of the walls. Vessels of probable draft 
of gunboats cannot be brought closer than two hundred yards. 

10th. After forcing the passage of the forts and batteries, and reach- 
ing the inner harbor, gunboats may lay within six hundred yards of 
city face of Fort Sumter exposed to fire of about fifteen guns. The 
magazines would be unsafe as now situated, or until counterscarp shall 
have been extended along city face. 

11th. If ironclad vessels pass the forts and batteries at the gorge or 
throat of harbor, then the guns at Forts Ripley and Johnston and 
Castle Pinckney would be of no avail to check them. In consequence 
of the exposed condition of the foundations of Fort Ripley and the 
general weakness of Castle Pinckney, it would not be advisable to 
diminish the armament of the exterior works to arm them, and this 
necessarily decides that Fort Johnston cannot be armed at the expense 
of the works covering throat of harbor. Fort Johnston must be held, 
however, to prevent the possibility of being carried by the enemy by 
land attack, and the establishment of breaching batteries against Sumter. 
The batteries at White Point Garden, half worn, and Lawton’s and Mc- 
Leod’s batteries for the same reasons, cannot be prudently armed at 
present with heavy guns. 

12th. The line of pilings near Fort Ripley is of no service and is 
rapidly falling to pieces. 

13th. The city could not be saved from bombardment by any number 
of batteries along the city front, if the enemy reached the interior harbor 
with ironclads. It can then only be defended by infantry against land- 
ing of troops. 

14th. We have no resources at present for the construction of 
efficient obstructions at the mouth of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, 
and we have no guns disposable for the armament of interior harbor 
defenses. 

15th. Should gunboats effect a lodgment in the harbor and in the 
Stono, the troops and armament on James Island may be withdrawn, 
especially after the construction of a bridge and road across James 
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Island Creek, about midway the island near Holmes’ House. From the 
western part, can be withdrawn under cover of Fort Pemberton. Mc- 
Leod’s battery is intended to protect the mouth of Wappoo Creek, and 
Lawton’s battery the mouth of James Island Creek when armed. 

16th. With the harbor in the hands of the enemy, the city could 
still be held by an infantry force, by the erection of strong barricades 
and with an arrangement of traverses in the streets. The line of works 
on the neck could also be held against a naval and land attack by the 
construction of frequent and long traverses. The approaches thereto 
are covered by woods in front,—possibly a more advanced position might 
have been better, though also protected by woods, but so much has been 
done that it were best to retain the line, remedying the defects by long 
and numerous traverses. Two ironclad gunboats carrying four guns 
each will be ready for service in two weeks, as an important auxiliary 
to the works defending all parts of the harbor, and in that connection 
it will be important to secure for them a harbor of refuge and a general 
depot up the Cooper River as soon as the guns for its protection can be 
secured. 


(Signed) G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding. 
(Signed) D. N. INGRAHAM, 
Commodore Commanding C. 8. naval forces, Charleston Harbor. 


Official. 
Currton H. Samira, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


State oF SourH CAROLINA. 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, R. M. Sims, Secretary of State, do certify that the above isa true 
copy of a paper on file in said office. 

Witness my hand and the seal of State at Columbia this 10th day 
of August, 1880. 

[SEAL. ] R. M. Sis, 
Secretary of State. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Russia, through the skill of her generals, the bravery and discipline 
of her troops, and the absence of united resistance by the States she 
overruns, marches steadily onward towards the realization of her 
design to subjugate and annex the whole of Central Asia. With the 
capture of Tashkend in 1865 she obtained a foothold in that region 
which she has never let go, and never will unless England’s fears for 
her Indian empire shall at last impel her to oppose a resistance that 
shall prove effectual. Having in successive campaigns quenched the 
independence of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva, Russia found her- 
self in contact with a wild race inhabiting the oases of the vast desert 
regions lying to the east of the Caspian, which, springing from a common 
Turkish stock, had become divided into numerous tribes bearing to- 
wards each other relations very similar to those existing between our 
Indian tribes, whom, in other respects, they somewhat resemble. These 
were the Turcomans, and the most warlike of their tribes, the Tekkehs, 
are the people over whom General Skobeleff has gained so signal a 
victory in his battle of January 24th at Geok-tepe, the great strong- 
hold of the Tekkeh oasis. The first expedition against the Tekkehs 
was set on foot in 1879, when General Lazareff, selecting as his base 
Chikishliar, on the Caspian, led his battalions, numbering in all about 
three thousand men, up the right bank of the Attrek, which forms the 
boundary between Persia and the Russian dominions, to Chat, where it 
is joined by its affluent, the Sumbar. Here General Lazareff died, and 
the command of the expedition devolved by seniority on General Loma- 
kin, who, having concentrated his forces at the Bendessen pass of the 
Kopet-tagh range of mountains, descended thence upon the Tekkeh 
oasis. Passing through several Tekkeh villages, which had been entirely 
deserted by their inhabitants, he at last reached Geok- or Denghil-tepe, 
where he found the Tekkehs mustered in force to dispute his further 
progress. The battle that ensued resulted most disastrously to the 
Russian arms. It was to retrieve this disaster, to punish the victorious 
Tekkehs, and to further open up Central Asia to Russian influence 
that the present expedition under General Skobeleff was undertaken. 
Of the success that has thus far rewarded the good generalship of the 
Russians, and of the details of the battle of January 24th, our readers 
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are already sufficiently advised. The latest intelligence places the 
Russians at Askabad, a point of both strategic and political importance, 
and the near future will probably disclose whether the motive of Rus- 
sian operations in Central Asia is solely the conquest of Merv and the 
obtaining of a direct route from Turkestan to the Caspian, or whether 
it includes also an advance upon Herat. The present state of things 
will serve to intensify the interest of Englishmen in the proposed aban- 
donment of Candahar, and will help to strengthen the position of those 
who oppose the withdrawal of the British forces from Afghanistan. 


Few Indian campaigns, or for that matter campaigns of any descrip- 
tion, have been prosecuted under greater difficulties, with more heroic 
fortitude or with more skillful management than that which our troops 
have recently made under Colonel Ilges in the Poplar River country. 
General Terry, commanding the department of Dakota, in his order to 
General Ruger for the dispatch of the auxiliary expedition from Fort 
Assiniboine, uses the following language: “Ilges has done so well 
that I cannot subject him to the chance of being superseded in com- 
mand should the detachment from Assiniboine join his force; and, as 
all the field officers at that post rank him, that detachment must go 
under the senior captain.” The consideration thus shown for Colonel 
Ilges by his department commander is at once a merited tribute to the 
skill and gallantry displayed by Colonel Ilges in the conduct of his 
campaign, and a very pleasing exhibition on the part of General Terry 
of generous and soldierly appreciation. 


AN important event in the annals of our frontier warfare is the surren- 
der to Major Brotherton, commanding Fort Buford, Dakota Territory, 
of three hundred and twenty-five hostile Sioux, under chiefs Crow 
King, Black Eagle, Good Ben, and Long Dog, which took place on 
February 7th. These Indians formed part of Sitting Bull’s immediate 
following, and comprise more than half of his entire camp. If they 
shall be so disposed of as to render impossible their yielding to the 
seductions of springtime, this surrender will prove a long step forward 
in our progress towards the permanent pacification of our northwestern 
border. So important a defection from his band will help to convince 
Sitting Bull of the impolicy of longer delaying his own surrender, 
which we shall now confidently look for as a necessary sequel of this 
event. 
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ENGLAND has at last fully embarked on another war in South Africa. 
The entirely arbitrary, and as it appears to us wholly inexcusable, act 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone in annexing the Transvaal to the British 
possessions, four years ago, has ever since then been the theme of meet- 
ings, petitions, remonstrances, and deputations to London on the part 
of the Boers, vainly seeking to obtain a reversal of the act of annexa- 
tion. Failing in their endeavors to release themselves by peaceful 
means from the unwelcome bonds that held them under British rule, 
they have now resorted to arms to regain their independence. The 
Boers are a mixed race, sprung from an ancestry compounded of 
French Huguenots who, exiled by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, settled in South Africa two centuries ago, and of the Dutch 
employees of the old East India Company. They are a home-loving, 
virtuous, and dull sort of people, and while by nature inclined to 
peace, they have in numerous conflicts with native tribes and in former 
encounters with the British demonstrated their possession of good 
fighting qualities. Of course, if the war goes on it can have but one 
result; but before that result is reached England will have been made 
to feel anew that her policy of aggression and annexation in South 
Africa is terribly expensive of blood and money, to which she may 
add the reflection that her present campaign against the Boers, what- 
ever special pleading she may bring forward in its justification, will be 
universally condemned by the enlightened sentiment of mankind. 


Miuirary circles in New York have been much excited of late over 
the proposed reorganization of the State militia. As a succinct sum- 
mary of the points covered by the proposed bill, and at the same time 
a terse commentary upon them, we append the following letter from 
General Upton to Adjutant-General Townsend, of New York, which 
was published in the New York Herald of February 11 : 


‘‘PRESIDIO, SAN Francisco, January 29, 1881. 

“ ADJUTANT-GENERAL FREDERICK TOWNSEND, Albany, N. Y. 

“My DEAR GENERAL,—Please accept my thanks for the copy of 
a proposed bill for the organization of the militia of New York. 
There are many reasons why such a bill ought to pass. 

“ First. It recognizes the principle of obligatory service resorted to 
in the Revolution, and which had to be applied during the Rebellion. 

“ Second. It provides for regimental, company, and battalion dis- 
tricts, adopted in every civilized country save our own. Had these 
territorial districts existed during the war, and the population thereof 
been required to keep in service a certain number of men, raised vol- 
untarily or by conscription, it is safe to say that one-half of the cost of 
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the war would have been avoided. Bounty-jumping was encouraged 
by the system of State quotas, and no requirement that every deserter 
should be replaced by the district or county to which he was credited. 

“ Third. It recognizes the expansive principle; each regiment has 
its peace and war footing and strength. 

“ Fourth. The regiments are composed of three battalions of four 
companies each. In battle no commander under the fire of the breech- 
loader can control or communicate with more than four companies. 
Our battalions of ten or eight companies are the relics of two centuries 


ago. 

“ Fifth. It abolishes the election of officers. There can be no such 
thing as discipline where officers are the creatures of their men. Con- 
gress permitted the elective principle in the act of July 22, 1861, but 
abolished it within a month, to the great good of the country. The 
general features of the bill I like very much, and I would like to see 
it adopted in my native State. In the revision of tactics, in which I 
am now engaged, I have taken four companies as the battalion organi- 
zation. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“E. Upton.” 


A press of other matter compels us to lay over to another issue the 
conclusion of Major Sanger’s paper on “The Organization and Em- 
ployment of the German Artillery.” To many of our readers the 
very thorough and minute study of the artillery arm of the most per- 
fect of modern armies, presented in Major Sanger’s paper, is doubtless 
dry reading, but among the readers of THE UNITED SERVICE there 
are, as we have reason to know, not a few earnest students of military 
science who will miss the deferred portion of this valuable paper, and 
on their account we take occasion to explain its absence from this 


number. 


THE German Gazette of St. Petersburg of October 1 says, “ Different 
reports are in circulation regarding reforms soon to be instituted in the 
Russian army. These reforms have in view the relief of the budget 
and the putting of all the officers of the army on an equal footing. 
The officers of the guard would have no superiority over others, al- 
though heretofore they have jumped a grade when going from the 
guard into the army (two grades when going from the old guard, one 
from the new). The number of grades will be reduced. In future 
there will only be second lieutenants, lieutenants, captains, lieutenant- 
colonels, and colonels. Stab-captains and majors are done away with. 
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“ An essential modification will be that hereafter the grade will really 
correspond to the duty done by each officer. Now it frequently hap- 
pens that there are three or four colonels in a regiment of cavalry, the 
junior commanding battalions only. In future each company will be 
commanded by a captain, a battalion by a lieutenant-colonel, and a 
regiment by a colonel. 

“The general necessity of these reforms is admitted. It is to be 
feared, however, that army officers will be placed as regards rank in a 
more unfavorable position than civil functionaries, who, after three 
years’ service, are entitled to an increase of rank or some compensa- 
tion. Hence, to restore comparative equality, the position of function- 
aries in the service of the state will probably be fixed according to the 
same principles.” 


THE severe loss of officers by the Bavarian army in the war of 1870 
is well evidenced by an article in a late number of the Metzer Zeitung, 
where a Munich correspondent says, ‘‘ We have not yet entirely re- 
covered from the loss of officers in the late war, and there has always 
existed quite a number of vacancies in the cadre of second lieutenants. 
This deficiency became more marked when the new infantry, regiment 
demanding sixty new officers was formed, and two new batteries were 
created. The vacancies considerably exceed one hundred. 


“ A large number of graduates from the lyceums entered the army 
October 1 as avantageurs (enlistments with the declared intention of 
becoming officers), expecting to pass the requisite examinations and be 
promoted second lieutenants within two years.” 


THE Golos of October 5 says, “ The Minister of War proposes to allow 
for 1881 11,313 roubles ($8484.75) for the construction and support 
of military dove-cotes at Warsaw, Kieff, and some other places. The 
dove-cote at Warsaw is the best fitted up of any in Russia.” 


Vor. 1V.— No. 3. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Hamersxiy’s ‘' Naval Encyciopapia,”’ the second thousand of which is 
now passing through the press, is being received with a marked degree of favor by the 
public. As its title indicates, the clientelage to which it primarily addresses itself is 
the naval profession, but its scope of usefulness is by no means limited to the mem- 
bers of that branch of the public service. Every shipmaster, every intelligent 
navigator, and every owner of a yacht will find it, if not indispensable, at least 
valuable as a compendium of useful and interesting information relating to the 
sea. It is finding a place on the shelves of all the important libraries of the 
country, and the publishers have every reason to feel entirely satisfied with the 
existing and prospective demand for it. 


Our weekly contemporary, the Army and Navy Register, comes to us regularly, 
and is always brim-full of able and interesting matter. It is purely and exclusively 
an army and navy paper, and is conducted with a degree of tact and enterprise 
that is bound to stamp with permanency the brilliant success it has already 
achieved. 

Tur Army and Navy Magazine speaks as follows of a book which we have 
not seen, but which we fancy will prove an acceptable addition to the lighter litera- 
ture of the services: 

‘© As an amusing book of the season there is nothing out to approach Major 
Secomber’s ‘Military Misrenderings of Shakspeare.’ All sorts of sentences or 
half-sentences are illustrated in the funniest way by military sketches, in which all 
arms of the service come in in turn for good-natured chaff. It is the best volume 
of military caricature that we know of. In France this particular vein of cari- 
eature has been worked very diligently, but among us it is comparatively fresh.” 


Or Professor Soley’s ‘‘ Report on Foreign Systems of Naval Education” Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine gives in its January and February numbers full 
and complimentary notices. "We heartily subscribe to one of the closing paragraphs 
ef the notice in the February number, which is as follows: ~ 

‘“We have nothing but praise for this admirable and concise compendium of 
all that is necessary to be known by foreigners of the educational system of each of 
the countr'es of which it treats, the author so limiting his comments as to bring 
the most valuable information within the modest compass of 886 pages, including a 
comprehensive appendix.’’ 


Haratum.—On p. 299 of this number, line 6 from botttom, for heel read foot. 





